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XVIII. 
THE ’FORTY-FIVE. 


THE PRINCE, after spending several days in Holyrood, where 
he daily consulted his Council of War in the drawing-room— 
Lochiel, being, of course, one of the members—resolved to march 
into England at the head of an army numbering between five 
and six thousand troops, some artillery, and abundance of arms 
and ammunition. On the 8th of November, the first division en- 
tered England, when they raised a loud shout and unsheathed 
their claymores. Lochiel, in the act of drawing his weapon, ac- 
cidentally cut his hand, which was considered such a very bad 
omen, that many of those present grew pale when they were told 
of the mishap. 

One curious incident which occurred to Lochiel on the march 
through the North of England is recorded. The English people 
were in utter terror of the Highland soldiers, whom they were 
led to believe were inhuman beyond conception—that they were 
cannibals, and were particularly fond of feeding on young infants. 
Great surprise was experienced when it was found that, instead 
of these wild charges being true regarding them, the Highlanders 
actually paid for everything they required, and expressed great 
gratitude for any refreshments given to them or favours shown 
2E 
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to them. Cameron of Lochiel, on entering the lodgings 
which had been marked off for him, his hostess, a woman of 
years, fell at his feet, supplicating him, with hands joined, and 
with a flood of tears, to take away her life, but to spare her two 
children. He demanded of her if she was mad, and to explain 
herself. She replied that everyone said that the Highlanders 
ate children, and made them their ordinary food. . Cameron 
having assured her that they would do no evil to her little ones, 
or to any body, whoever they might be, she fixed her eyes for 
a moment upon him with an air of surprise, and at once 
opened a closet, calling out with a loud voice, “Come out, my 
children, the gentleman will not eat you.” The children came 
out immediately from the closet where she had concealed them, 
and fell at his knees.* 

Lochiel accompanied the army all the way to Derby, and 
on the return march to Scotland, he was present, and, with his 
men, took a prominent part and did excellent service in the left 
wing of the Highland army at the battle of Falkirk, where the 
Highlanders again routed the enemy under General Hawley, 
mainly composed of tried soldiers who had fought at Dettingen 
and Fontenoy. Here Lochiel was slightly wounded, by a musket 
ball, during the heat of the action, in the heel, which, being ob- 
served by his brother, the doctor, who always kept near his per- 
son, “ he begged him to retire to have it dressed, which he accord- 
ingly did ; but as the doctor was lending him his assistance, he 
himself received a slight wound,’ + a ball having entered his 
body, where it remained during the remainder of his life. Shortly 
after the battle the Chief was able to lead a detachment into the 
town of Falkirk, finding nothing but a few straggling parties in 
the streets, whither he was followed by the Prince, who, with 
Lochiel, took up his quarters in the town for the night. 

Next day, during which the Highlanders remained in the 
town, a curious incident occurred, which Home, himself an eye- 
witness, thus describes :—“ Lord Kilmarnock, in the morning of 
the 18th, came to Falkirk, which is within half-a-mile of. his 
house at Callender (where he had passed the night), bringing 


* Memoirs of the Chevalier de Fohnstone, translated from the original French by 
Charles Winchester, vol. i., p. 60. 


+ Life of Dr Archibald Cameron. London, 1753. 
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with him a party of his men to guard some prisoners who had 
been taken in the retreat, and carried to Callender. Lord Kil- 
marnock left the prisoners and their guard standing in the street, 
just before the house where Charles lodged, and going upstairs, 
presented to Charles a list of his prisoners, who were the two 
officers and some private men of the company of volunteers men- 
tioned in the account of the battle. Charles opened the window 
to look at the prisoners, and stood for some time with the list in 
his hand, asking questions (as they thought) about them of Lord 
Kilmarnock. Meanwhile, a soldier, in the uniform of one of the 
King’s regiments, made his appearance in the street of Falkirk, 
which was full of Highlanders ; he was armed with a musket and 
bayonet, and had a black cockade in his hat. When the volun- 
teers saw a soldier with his firelock in his hand coming towards 
Charles, they were amazed, and fancied a thousand things ; they 
expected every moment to hear a shot. Charles observing that 
the volunteers, who were within a few yards of him, looked all 
one way, turned his head that way too; he seemed surprised, 
and calling Lord Kilmarnock, pointed to the soldier. Lord 
Kilmarnock came down stairs immediately ; when he got to the 
street, the soldier was just opposite to the window where Charles 
stood. Kilmarnock came up to the fellow, struck his hat off his 
head, and set his foot on the black cockade. At that instant a 
Highlander came running from the other side of the street, laid 
hands on Lord Kilmarnock, and pushed him back. Kilmarnock 
pulled out a pistol, and presented it at the Highlander’s head; 
the Highlander then drew his dirk, and held it close to Kilmar- 
nock’s breast. In this posture they stood about half-a-minute, 
when a crowd of Highlanders rushed in, and drove away Lord 
Kilmarnock. The man with the dirk in his hand took up the 
hat, put it upon the soldier’s head, and the Highlanders marched 
off with him in triumph. This piece of dumb show, of which 
they understood nothing, perplexed the volunteers. They ex- 
pressed their astonishment to a Highland officer who stood near 
them ; and entreated him to explain the meaning of what they 
had seen. He told them that the soldier in the uniform of the 
Royal was a Cameron. ‘Yesterday,’ said he, ‘when your army 
was defeated, he joined his clan; the Camerons received him with 
great joy, and told him that he should wear his arms, his clothes, 
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and every thing else, till he was provided with other clothes and 
other arms. The Highlander who first interposed, and drew his 
dirk on Lord Kilmarnock, is the soldier’s brother; the crowd 
who rushed in are the Camerons, many of them his near re- 
lations; and, in my opinion,’ continued the officer, ‘no colonel 
nor general in the Prince’s army can take that cockade out of 
his hat, except Lochiel himself’”* Nothing could better illus- 
trate the ties of clanship which existed in those days! 

The Prince returned to Bannockburn on the evening of the 
18th, leaving a portion of his army and the Highland Chiefs at 
Falkirk. While there they prepared a document, which was signed 
by Lord George Murray, Lochiel, Macdonald of Keppoch, Mac- 
donald of Clanranald, Stewart of Ardshiel, Macdonald of Loch- 
garry, Macdonald of Scotus, and Simon Fraser, Master of 
Lovat, dated the 29th January 1746, urging upon the Prince, in 
the strongest terms, to retire to the North. Charles at once 
dispatched Sir Thomas Sheridan to argue against the recom- 
mendations of the Chiefs. They in turn sent Macdonald of 
Keppoch to reason with his Highness, who, in the end, most 
reluctantly agreed to the proposed retreat to the Highlands. 
The address to the Prince is in the following terms:— 

We think it our duty, in this critical juncture, to lay our opinions in the most 
respectful manner before your Royal Highness. 

We are certain that a vast number of the soldiers of your Royal Highness’s 
army are gone home since the battle of Falkirk ; and notwithstanding all the endea- 
vours of the Commanders of the different corps, they find that this evil is increasing 
hourly, and not in their power to prevent, and as we are afraid Stirling Castle cannot 
be taken so soon as was expected, if the enemy should march before it falls into your 
Royal Highness’s hands, we can foresee nothing but utter destruction to the few that 
will remain, considering the inequality of our numbers to that of the enemy. For these 
reasons we are humbly of opinion that there is no way to extricate your Royal High- 
ness, and those who remain with you, out of the most imminent danger, but by retiring 
immediately to the Highlands, where we can be usefully employed the remainder of 
the winter, by taking and mastering the forts of the North; and we are morally sure 
we can keep as many men together as will answer that end, and hinder the enemy 
from following us in the mountains at this season of the year ; and in spring, we doubt 
not but an army of 10,000 effective Highlanders can be brought together, and follow 
your Royal Highness wherever you think proper. This will certainly disconcert your 
enemies, and cannot but be approved of by your Royal Highness’s friends both at home 
and abroad. If a landing should happen in the meantime, the Highlanders would 
immediately rise, either to join them, or to make a powerful diversion elsewhere. 

The hard marches which your army has undergone, the winter season, and 


* History of the Rebellion, pp. 180-182. 
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now the inclemency of the weather, cannot fail of making this measure approved of by 
your Royal Highness’s allies abroad, as well as your faithful adherents at home. The 
greatest difficulty that occurs to us is the saving of the artillery, particularly the heavy 
cannon; but better some of those were thrown into the River Forth as that your 
Royal Highness, besides the danger of your own person, should risk the flower of your 
army, which we apprehend must inevitably be the case if this retreat be not agreed 
to and gone about without the loss of one moment ; and we think that it would be 
the greatest imprudence to risk the whole on so unequal a chance, when there are 
such hopes of succour from abroad, besides the resources your Royal Highness will 
have from your faithful and dutiful followers at home. It is but just now we are 
apprised of the numbers of our own people that are gone off, besides the many sick 
that are in no condition to fight. And we offer this our opinion with the more freedom 
that we are persuaded that your Royal Highness can never doubt of the uprightness 
of our intentions. Nobody is privy to this address to your Royal Highness except 
your subscribers; and we beg leave to assure your Royal Highness that it is with 
great concern and reluctance we find ourselves obliged to declare our sentiments, 
in so dangerous a situation, which nothing could have prevailed with us to have done, 
but the unhappy going off of so many men. 


We next find Lochiel and his Camerons—after the march of 
the Highland army from the south—in the neighbourhood of Moy 
Hall, where they, about a mile distant, sheltered Prince Charles 
when he had to depart suddenly from “Colonel” Anne’s hospit- 
able roof on hearing of Lord Loudon’s approach from Inverness 
at the head of fifteen hundred men, with the object of making his 
Royal Highness prisoner. This occurred on the morning of 
Monday, the 18th of February 1746. Next day the Highlanders 
took the town of Inverness, Loudon retiring across Kessock 
Ferry. Two days after, the Castle, then called Fort-George, 
was besieged, and fell into the hands of the Highlanders, with 
sixteen pieces of cannon and a hundred barrels of beef. The 
stronghold was immediately blown up. 

Lochiel proceeded to Fort-William early in March in com- 
mand of the Camerons, Keppoch Macdonalds, and Stuarts of 
Appin, to besiege that fortress. They were joined by about 300 
of the Irish pickets under Brigadier Stapleton, who had, on the 
previous 5th of March, compelled the surrender of Fort-Augustus. 
In consequence of the difficulty experienced in transporting 
their cannon, the siege of Fort-William was not commenced 
until the 20th of the month, and it finally proved unsuccessful, 
notwithstanding the most vigorous efforts by Lochiel and his 
friends ; for, on the 3rd of April, they received instructions to 
raise the siege, and proceed to Inverness, where the main body of 
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the Highland army was preparing to oppose the King’s forces on 
their way north under the Duke of Cumberland. 

Secretary Murray had written to Lochiel from Fort-Augustus 
on the 14th of March, where he was, on his way to Fort-William, 
urging him from the Prince “ to hasten the siege as much as pos- 
sible ; and that over, he proposes your people, Keppoch’s, Clan- 
ranald’s, Glengarry’s, and the Stuarts should march through 
Argyllshire, not only to correct that crew, but to give an oppor- 
tunity to our friends to join, while he [the Prince] with the rest 
of the clans and our Low-country people march by the Highland 
road to get to Perth before Cumberland, or join with you at Men- 
teith, or wherever shall be thought most proper. This our 
scarcity of money renders absolutely necessary, as we have no 
prospect of getting any, unless in possession of the Low-country ; 
and as Cumberland must of necessity follow us, the coast will be 
left clear to our friends to land.” The order to return to Inver- 
ness upset this arrangement. After a long and difficult march 
Lochiel joined the main army, that “lay upon the ground among 
the furze and trees of Culloden wood, on the evening of the 14th 
of April.” The Prince and his principal officers had taken up 
their quarters in Culloden House. 

At Culloden, the Camerons, who, with the Athole men, oc- 
cupied the right wing, displayed their wonted gallantry,and though 
great praise was afterwards heaped upon Barrel’s and Munro’s 
regiments, who confronted them, for their fortitude in bearing the 
attack of the Lochaber men, and for killing so many of them, 
according to Chambers, “these battalions were in reality com- 
pletely beat aside, and the whole front line shaken so much, that, 
had the Macdonald regiments made a simultaneous charge, the 
day might have had a very different issue.” Of the five clan 
regiments that charged, sword in hand, the Camerons, Stuarts, 
Frasers, Mackintoshes, and Macleans, almost all the leaders and 
front rank men were killed. Lochiel, however, escaped, but he 
was so severely wounded in both ankles, as he was in the act of 
drawing his sword, that he had to be carried from the field by 
his two henchmen,* and afterwards led away on horseback by his 

* Nothing could excel the love of the Camerons for their Lochiel, unless it was 
that of the Macdonalds for their Keppoch; for, being wounded in the very height and 


fury of the battle, two of them took hold of his legs, a third supported his head, while 
the rest posted themselves round him as an impregnable bulwark, and in that manner 
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faithful followers. Home’s version is that “Cameron of Lochiel, 
advancing at the head of his regiment, was so near Barrel’s, that 
he had fired his pistol, and was drawing his sword, when he fell, 
wounded with grape shot in both ankles. The two brothers, 
between whom he was advancing, raised him, and carried him 
off in their arms.” Another writer describes the charge in 
the following terms :—“ Notwithstanding the dreadful carnage 
in their ranks, the Highlanders continued to advance, and, after 
giving their fire close to the English line, which, from the density 
of the smoke, was scarcely perceptible, even within pistol shot, 
the right wing, consisting of the Athole Highlanders and the 
Camerons, rushed in, sword in hand, and broke through Barrel’s 
and Monroe’s regiments, which stood on the left of the first line. 
These regiments bravely defended themselves with their spontoons 
and bayonets ; but such was the impetuosity of the onset, that 
they would have been entirely cut to pieces had they not been 
immediately supported by two regiments from the second line, 
on the approach of which they retired behind the regiments on 
their right, after sustaining a loss in killed and wounded of up- 
wards of 200 men. After breaking through these two regiments, 
the Highlanders, passing by the two field-pieces which had annoyed 
them in front, hurried forward to attack the left of the second 
line. They were met by a tremendous fire of grape shot from 
the three field-pieces on the left of the second line, and by a dis- 
charge of musketry from Bligh’s and Sempill’s regiments, which 
carried havoc through their ranks, and made them at first recoil ; 
but, maddened by despair, and utterly regardless of their lives, 
they rushed upon an enemy whom they felt but could not see 
amid the cloud of smoke in which the assailants were buried.”* 
The Rev. Dr Shaw, in his manuscript History of the Rebel- 
lion says, that the attack of the Camerons and Athole men “on the 
left wing of the royal army, was made with a view to break that 
wing, and then to communicate the disorder to the whole army. 
This could not easily be effected when a second and third line 
were ready to sustain the first. But it must be owned,” he con- 
tinues, “the attack was made with the greatest courage, order, 
carried him from the field, over the small River Nairn, to a place of safety.”—Zife o7 
Dr Archibald Cameron. 
* The Scottish Hichlands, Highland Clans, and Highland Regiments, vol. ii., 
pp. 663-664. 
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and bravery, amidst the hottest fire of small arms, and continued 
fire of cannon with grape-shot, on their flanks, front, and rear. 
They ran in upon the points of the bayonets, hewed down the 
soldiers with their broadswords, drove them back, and possessed 
themselves of two pieces of cannon. The rebels’ left wing did not 
sustain them in the attack, and four fresh regiments coming up 
from the Duke’s second line, under General Huske, they could 
not stand under a continued fire both in front, in flank, and rear, 
and therefore they retired.” This is all confirmed in the Lock- 
hart Papers, where almost the same phraseology is used. 

By the assistance of his friends, Lochiel soon found his way 
to Lochaber, where he was followed by Secretary Murray and a 
few others. For three weeks after the battle, no attempt was made 
to penetrate the central and western Highlands, whither most of 
the followers of the Prince ultimately retired. On the 8th of 
May, a meeting of several of the chiefs and other gentlemen was 
held at Muirlagan, in Lochaber, where they entered into a bond 
for their mutual defence, and agreed never to lay down their 
arms or enter into a general peace, without the consent of all 
and of each other. Among those present were Lochiel, Young, 
Clanranald, Barrisdale, Dr Archibald Cameron, John Roy Stuart, 
Gordon of Glenbucket, Cameron of Dungallon, Lord Lovat, 
Major Kennedy, and Secretary Murray. A few days before this 
meeting, £30,000, in six casks of gold, had been received from 
France, by two frigates, which arrived on the west coast. 

It was resolved to raise as many men as possible and 
agreed that the Camerons, Glengarry, Clanranald, Keppoch, and 
Barrisdale Macdonalds, the Stewarts of Appin, the Mackinnons, 
and the Macleods, should assemble on that day week, Thursday, 
the 15th of May, at Achnacarry; while arrangements were made 
for the other clans to meet at more convenient centres. Any one 
making separate terms with Cumberland for himself was to be 
held as a traitor to the Prince, and to be treated by all the other 
leaders as their common enemy. For various reasons no one 
attended on the appointed day. Some of the men refused to fol- 
low their leaders, and others had, in the meantime, delivered up 
their arms. On the 21st and 22nd, Lochiel, with 300 men, and 
Barrisdale, with 150, met at the appointed place, but on the 23rd 
they were surprised by a force of 1500 Government troops, who 
succeeded in taking one of Lochiel’s officers and two of his men 
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prisoners. The Chief, who escaped across the lake in a boat, 
seeing no further chance of resistance, wrote to his brother Chiefs 
advising them to disperse in the meantime, but to preserve their 
arms as long as possible, as he still hoped for assistance from 
France. 

While here, the first thing the Camerons did was to hide 
their effects in the neighbouring woods and caverns, and, expect- 
ing that Cumberland’s troops would soon deprive them of their 
cattle, they killed as many of them as they could use, and lived 
plentifully while they remained at Achnacarry. The Prince was 
hurriedly passing through the district at the time, and visited 
his friends at Lochiel’s residence, where he was prevailed upon, 
though the King’s troops were advancing, to sit down and par- 
take of the repast at the time on the table, “ which was plenti- 
fully spread with provisions of all sorts, and wine, and other 
liquors in abundance, which the Highlanders get at a very cheap 
rate from France ; for their being no officers of excise in those 
parts, except at Fort-William, where there is a garrison, prodigi- 
ous quantities of liquors are run upon that coast, in exchange for 
their cattle, which they slaughter and barrel up for that purpose.” 
After some discussion as to whether they would turn out and 
give battle to the foe, Lochiel, who opposed this, said—*“ But 
since the enemy is so near us, let us live as well as possible in the 
meantime, lest those come to take up our goods who will give us 
little or no thanks for them. Meanwhile my clan may be driving 
their cattle to the securest places, and my servants concealing my 
most valuable effects.” His plate was buried in the ground, and 
the best part of the furniture was put away in the neighbouring 
caves and recesses. The clan went into the district of Morvern, 
and the gentlemen soon after left the house, which, in a few days, 
was burnt to the ground. 

Cumberland, who arrived at Fort-Augustus on the 24th of 
May, sent out detachments, with orders, to burn the seats of 
Lochiel, Glengarry, Kinlochmoidart, Keppoch, Cluny, Ardshiel, 
Glengyle, and others, which they did, and mercilessly plundered 
the inhabitants. The excesses committed on helpless men, 
women, and children, are universally admitted to be unparalleled 
in history. They have made the name of Cumberland and his 
villainous Lieutenant, Major Lockhart, for ever hateful to the 
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Highland race. The latter blasphemously declared when re- 
monstrated with for his atrocities, that “not even an order from 
Heaven should prevent him from executing his orders.” One 
writer declares that “not contented with destroying the country, 
these bloodhounds either shot the men upon the mountains, or 
murdered them in cold blood. The women, after witnessing 
their husbands, fathers, and brothers murdered before their eyes, 
were subjected to brutal violence, and then turned out naked, 
with their children, to starve on the barren heaths. A whole 
family was enclosed in a barn and consumed to ashes. So alert 
were these ministers of vengeance that in a few days, according 
to the testimony of a volunteer who served in the expedition, 
neither house, cottage, man, nor beast was to be seen within a 
compass of fifty miles; all was ruin, silence, and desolation. 
Deprived of their cattle and their small stock of provisions by the 
rapacious soldiery, the hoary-headed matron and sire, the 
widowed mother and her helpless offspring, were to be seen 


dying of hunger, stretched upon the bare ground, and within 
view of the smoking ruins of their dwellings.”* Chambers says 
that, in addition to the burning of the residences of the Chiefs, 
they plundered and burned those of many inferior gentlemen, 
and that even the huts of the common people were similarly 
destroyed. “The cattle,sheep, and provisions of all kinds were 
carried off to Fort-Augustus. In many instances the women and 
children were stripped naked and left exposed ; in some the 
females were subjected to even more horrible treatment. A 
great number of men, unarmed and inoffensive, including some 
aged beggars, were shot in the fields and on the mountain side, 
rather in the spirit of wantonness than for any definite object. 
Many hapless people perished of cold and hunger amongst the 
hills. Others followed, in abject herds, their departing cattle, 
and at Fort-Augustus begged for the support of a wretched ex- 
istence, to get the offal, or even to be allowed to lick up the blood 
of those which were killed for the use of the army. Before the 
10th of June the task of desolation was complete throughout all 
the western parts of Inverness-shire ; and the curse which had 
been denounced upon Scotland by the religious enthusiasts of 
the preceding century was at length so certainly fulfilled in this 


* History of the Highland Clans. 
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remote region that it would have been literally possible to travel 
for days through the depopulated glens without seeing a chimney 
smoke or hearing a cock crow.”* 

Some time after this, a party from Brigadier Houghton’s 
regiment came to Achnacarry, and finding destruction and 
desolation reigning supreme, it occurred to them to make a search, 
expecting to find some of the valuables which were amissing 
when the castle was destroyed. At first not a soul was to be 
seen, but by-and-bye they found the gardener, who had been 
so anxious about his master’s effects that he remained lurking 
about the place. The poor fellow was soon secured, and severely 
cross-examined, as to the whereabouts of the hidden trea- 
sure. He pretended entire ignorance and inability to give any 
information ; whereupon they “tied him to two halberts and 
lashed him on the naked back with rods, till the smart forced 
him to discover the place of concealment, where they found the 
hidden treasure” ; and then dismissed the poor fellow, telling him 
to go and inform his master of what had occurred—what he saw 
and suffered. 

Lochiel managed to elude those in search of him for about 
two months, among his people in Lochaber, after which he 
found it expedient to remove to the Braes of Rannoch. Here he 
had the professional attendance of Sir Stewart Thriepland, an 
eminent Edinburgh physician, for the cure of his wounds. On 
the 20th of June, they met with Macpherson of Cluny, who led 
them to a more secure retreat in Benalder, on his own property. 
In a miserable hut at Mellanuair, on the side of this mountain, 
Lochiel and Cluny lived for several weeks, accompanied by 
Macpherson of Breakachie, Allan Cameron of Callart, and two 
of Cluny’s attendants. The Prince, who had meanwhile been 
wandering in the Long Island, and afterwards in Lochaber and 
elsewhere on the mainland, proceeded to visit his friends on 
Benalder, with Macdonald of Glengarry and Dr Archibald 
Cameron as guides, with two servants. These visitors were all 
armed, and, at a distance, Lochiel mistook them for a party of 
militia, who, he thought, had been sent from a Government 
camp, a few miles distant, in search of him. From the state of 
his wounds he was unable to escape, and he decided that there 


« History of the Rebellion, p. 278. 
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was no alternative but to fight. In this there did not appear 
to be much danger, for his party was equal to the strangers in 
point of numbers, and they had the advantage that they could 
fire the first volley without being observed ; and, as they hada 
good stock of fire-arms, they could reload their pieces, and fire 
the second round before the intruders could reply. 

They at once prepared to defend themselves. Twelve 
firelocks and pistols were prepared; the Chief and his four 
companions took up their positions, and leveiled each _ his 
piece: all was ready for saluting the approaching party with 
a carefully aimed volley, when Lochiel recognised his friends. 
Then, hobbling out as well as he could, he received the Prince 
with an enthusiastic welcome, and attempted to pay him his 
respects on his knees. This ceremony Charles at once forbade, 
saying, “ My dear Lochiel, you don’t know who may be looking 
from the tops of yonder hills; if any be there, and if they see 
such motions, they will conclude that I am here; which may 
prove a bad consequence!” Lochiel at once ushered him into his 
hovel, which, though small, was well furnished with viands and 
liquors. Young Breakachie had previously provided his friends 
with a good supply of newly killed mutton, some cured beef 
sausages, plenty of butter and cheese, a large well cured bacon 
ham, and an anker of whisky. The Prince, upon his entry, at the 
request of his friends, took a hearty dram, which he pretty often 
called for afterwards, to drink his friends’ health ; and when some 
minced collops were dressed for him with butter, in a large sauce- 
pan that Lochiel and Cluny carried always about with them, and 
which was the only cooking utensil they had, he ate heartily 
and said, with a very cheerful and lively countenance, “ Now, 
gentlemen, I live like a Prince,” though he had to eat the collops 
out of the saucepan, but with a silver spoon. After dinner, he 
asked Lochiel if he had always lived, during his stay in that 
place, in such a good way; to which Lochiel answered, “ Yes, 
sir, I have; for now near three months I have been here with 
my cousin Cluny and Breakachie, who has so provided for 
me that I had plenty of such as you see, and I thank Heaven 
that your Royal Highness has come safe through so many 
dangers to take a part.” From this bothy they removed, two 
days after, to another shieling, farther into the recesses of the 
mountain, called Uisge-chiobair, which turned out “ super- 
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latively bad and smoky.” Remaining here for three days, they 
removed to the “Cage” at Leitir-na-lic, two miles distant, 
ina more inaccessible part of Benalder, where there was barely 
room for the seven persons, who now composed the party, “ four of 
whom were frequently employed playing at cards, one idle look- 
ing on, one baking, and another firing bread and cooking.” The 
history and structure of this remarkable habitation is too well 
known to require detail here. The party remained in it until 
about one o'clock on the morning of the 13th of September, 
when information reached them, by messengers sent from Loch- 
aber by Dr Archibald Cameron and Cluny, who had gone there a 
few days previously on some private business, that two vessels 
had arrived at Loch-nan-uagh to carry the Royal fugitive and his 
friends to France. They started immediately, and on the 16th 
arrived at Lochiel’s seat at Achnacarry, where they remained 
until night. The accommodation was wretched in the ex- 
treme, the house having, as already stated, been burnt to the 
ground by the Government troops. They left the same night, 
and, on the morning of the 17th, they picked up Dr Archi- 
bald Cameron and Cluny, in a glen at the head of Locharkaig, 
who killed a cow, on which, with good oaten cakes, they feasted 
tight royally. At daylight on the morning of the 18th, they 
proceeded on their way, and next day arrived at Loch-nan-uagh, 
where the Prince, Lochiel, Dr Archibald Cameron, Young Clan- 
ranald, John Roy Stuart, Glenaladale, Lochgarry, Macdonald of 
Dalily, his two brothers, and several others, went aboard the 
“L’ Hereux.” In all, twenty-three gentlemen and a hundred 
and seven men of humbler rank sailed in the two frigates, who, 
“were seen to weep,” as they sailed, most of them for the last 
time, from their native shore. 

Lochiel arrived safely on the coast of Brittany on the 30th of 
August 1746, and shortly after obtained from the King the com- 
mand of Albany’s French regiment, with power to name his own 
officers. He was thus enabled, though his estate was forfeited, to 
live in the style of a gentleman of his position and rank, and at 
the same time to find suitable employment for many of his un- 
fortunate friends, in a profession congenial to their tastes and 
recent experiences. His brother Dr Archibald was appointed 
physician to the regiment. 

(To be continued.) 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
(HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS)— 
AN ANALYSIS. 


—eOo0 


Il. 
FISHERIES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE Report deals next with two subjects of paramount im- 
portance, only next in interest to the primary question of the 
position of the people on the land. The fisheries, and the means 
of rapid and convenient communication among the Highlanders 
themselves, and with the commercial centres of the country, are 
so momentous and so closely allied to each other that they are 
treated together in one section.. Their importance is fully ad- 
mitted by the Commissioners. “The greater number of the 
crofters and cottars of the Highlands and Islands,” they tell us, 
“are wholly or largely dependent for their subsistence on their 
earnings as fishermen.” They derive a larger annual income 
from the sea than from the land. The Commissioners directed 
their inquiries to the discovery of the best way and means by 
which this fishing industry could be improved. There are two 
main branches of fishing, as at present carried on in the majority 
of the districts covered by the inquiry—the herring fishing, and 
the white fishing; the latter consisting principally of cod and 
ling. Within recent years the herring fishing on the north-west 
coasts has greatly extended and developed. Fifty years ago it 
was prosecuted with satisfactory results in the lochs and bays 
but, except in Lochfyne and Lochourn, during certain periods of 
the year, the herring has practically disappeared from these in- 
land, sheltered places, and that fishing has now to be prosecuted, 
with success, out at sea. This also applies, to a great extent, to 
the white fishing, which is found most remunerative on the banks 
far out in the open sea, off Shetland, and the -north and west of 
Lewis and Barra, though considerable success is occasionally ob- 
tained, at some periods of the year, off the west coast of Suther- 
land, in Gairloch, the Isle of Skye, and Tiree. The open sea 
fishing requires powerful boats, and these the Highlanders do 
not possess ; and even if they did possess them they would, in 
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their present position—without any harbour or landing accom- 
modation—be quite useless in most localities, for either the white 
or herring fishing. The result is, that generally the natives only 
benefit in so far as they are employed as hired hands in the 
powerful boats of the east coast that, during a portion of summer, 
fish in the west, and afterwards on the east and north-east coasts 
of Scotland. 

The Commissioners next describe the class of boats used for 
the white and lobster fishings, and the terms on which they are 
occasionally obtained from the curers; the smaller sort being 
usually the property of the natives themselves, while sometimes 
they enter into arrangements with the curer to buy the larger 
boats, paying for them in three years or more. The leading 
feature of the terms is that they bind themselves “to sell their fish 
to the curer at a fixed price for the season, and to pay a certain 
rate of interest for the unpaid portion of the price of the boat and 
tackle.” Often the curer in Shetland and in the Long Island 
supplies the “ white fisherman and his family with such provisions 
and clothing as they require during the year, it may well be, at 
prices higher than those which prevail in the open market.” In 
Lochfyne, where each man owns a share of the boat and of the 
nets, the fishermen have special advantages in being able, early 
the same morning on which it is caught, to have their fish sold 
in the Glasgow market to the highest bidder; while they are also 
able to buy their supplies in the cheapest market. 

The Commissioners are of opinion that the fisheries of the 
northern and western shores “are capable of vast extension and 
development.” The evidence on that point was unanimous. 
For this purpose, and to improve the condition of the fishing 
population, it has been represented to them, and they recom- 
mend— 

“(1) That harbours should be formed in suitable localities, 
piers and landing places in others ; (2) That assistance should be 
given towards providing suitable boats and tackle for fishermen ; 
(3) That the postal and telegraphic system should be extended 
to several outlying fishing stations and centres, and means of 
communication with great markets of consumption improved or 
created ; (4) That certain alleged grievances should be inquired 
into and removed.” 


Piers and Harbours.—Having pointed out the numerous 
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lochs and bays which exist in many places along the west 
coast of the mainland and in the Isles— forming a series of 
natural harbours and shelters, which for convenience and safety 
cannot be surpassed—and, at the same time, that the most produc- 
tive fishing grounds, both for herring and white fish, are generally 
off the most inaccessible shores, they recommend that piers or 
landing places should be erected, in the former, to make them 
suitable fishing stations, and, in the latter case, in certain suitable 
localities, and under certain conditions, they propose that Parlia- 
ment should provide funds for making harbours and for acquir- 
ing ground for fishermen’s cottages and other necessary equip- 
ments of a fishing station—harbours involving any considerable 
outlay of money to be formed only in localities within reach of the 
extensive and productive fishing grounds of the open sea. The 
Commissioners then propose that, in addition to the tidal har- 
bour in course of erection at the port of Ness, in Lewis, another 
place of shelter should be constructed on the east side of the 
Island, between Ness and Stornoway, and another on the west 
side—Bayble, Portnaguirin, Gress, and Shawbost being mentioned 
as convenient situations, any two of which might be selected. 
Two similar places of refuge are recommended on the north shore 
of Sutherland, at Talmine and at Port Skerray; while in Skye, 
“a harbour is greatly needed on the north-east side, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Staffin Bay.” The same necessity exists in the 
Island of Tiree. Hillswick in Shetland, Loch-Inchard in Suther- 
land, and Loch-Poltiel in Skye, are mentioned as examples of 
sheltered lochs and bays where piers or landing places might be 
erected at little cost ; and it is also pointed out that the harbour 
accommodation is insufficient between the entrance to the 
Cromarty Firth and Portmahomack. It is proposed that Govern- 
ment should institute a special inquiry, with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether boat shelters of the simplest character, in which a 
landing in rough weather could be effected, might not be ex- 
cavated or constructed at Foula, Fair Isle, and St Kilda—places 
whose isolated position and peculiar industries render them, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, of exceptional interest. 

“It is open to discussion,” the Report proceeds, “whether 


Government aid should be invoked to promote works of local 
usefulness, such as those to which we last adverted. In cases 
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where the pier and landing place is chiefly available for the ordin- 
ary traffic of the district, it seems natural that it should be under- 
taken by the proprietor, the people, or the trades chiefly concerned. 
But in some localities these works would be mainly for the benefit 
of a branch of imperial industry, for the accommodation of fisher- 
men from all parts of the British shores—men who have only a 
transitory connection with a place which is indispensable to their 
labour. In such instances we are of opinion that the co-operation 
of Government might be legitimately asked for when no other 
agency is available.” 

In selecting sites for harbours it is recommended that pre- 
ference should be given to places where suitable ground for 
fishermen’s houses and gardens would be available, and where 
the harbour could be best utilised for the convenience of the sur- 
rounding districts. A certain amount of land should be acquired 
by Government to be feued out to persons intending to devote 
themselves entirely to fishing, in plots from half-an-acre to an 
acre in extent, the pasture to be held in common, with the right 
of a cow’s grass to each family. It is pointed out that, on the 
east coast, the fishing ground can be fished with profit, and in 
Lochfyne with profit and safety, for the greater part of the year, 
there being, in these localities, harbours and suitable places for 
mooring boats, making it thus unnecessary for the fishermen to 
drag their large boats beyond the reach of the tide, while generally 
they have at the same time a near and ready market for their 
fish in a fresh condition. 

“Tf these conditions could be realised on the northern and 
western shores, we are of opinion,” the Commissioners say, “ that 
a race of fishermen would spring up, working their own boats 
with the same skill which they now exhibit as hired hands in the 
large fishing boats of Peterhead and Fraserburgh,” and while, with 
the facilities recommended for the enlargment of crofts, “fewer 
will probably devote themselves to fishing in the future, these may 
be expected to prosecute the calling with greater energy and per- 


sistence than is commonly the case at present in many districts 
of the North-West Highlands and Islands.” 


Discussing the question, “ Whether the present system of 
combining both occupations ”—fishing and crofting—“ was of ad- 
vantage to the people or otherwise,” the Commissioners say that— 

’ “Tt would be difficult to express an opinion upon this ques- 
tion applicable to all cases and circumstances. The system that 
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might suit one locality might not suit another. When the people 
of the Northern Highlands were removed from their native glens 
to the shore, in the hope that they would at once become fisher- 
men, without either boats or harbours, or the knowledge how to 
make use of such though they had them, they were provided with 
crofts of sufficient size to support a family with difficulty ina 
favourable season. The people naturally looked upon them- 
selves still as crofters rather than fishermen ; and they took to 
the sea only when it was absolutely necessary to supplement the 
outcome of their stock and crops. After the failure of the 
potatoes, it became necessary to devote their attention more and 
more to the fishing, especially as the small crofts were being 
yearly subdivided, and squatters multiplied among them. But 
few of the crofters took to fishing except as a subsidiary employ- 
ment engaged in with reluctance, to enable them to pay their 
rents and the meal merchant. The fishermen of the north of 
Lewis, again, have had to prosecute the fishing off an unbroken 
coast washed by a tempestuous sea. Without harbours of refuge 
or a safe landing place, these men can only use a craft of suffici- 
ently light draught and weight to enable them to drag it through 
the surf beyond the reach of the tide wherever they can effect a 
landing. Even such small boats could fish the banks many days 
when they cannot be launched through the heavy surf on the 
beach, and under the most favourable circumstances these ex- 
posed fishing grounds can only be reached occasionally in winter. 
The Lewis fisherman, accordingly, considers it desirable to sup- 
plement the earnings of the sea by the produce of the croft. The 
crofters that skirt the lochs of the mainland and inner isles look 
to the land and not to the sea for a livelihood. They say, and 
with a considerable amount of truth, that the inshore fishing of 
the west coast is precarious in the extreme.” 


This statement confirms in the most complete form the 
charges of harshness and cruelty which had been made in this con- 
nection against the evicting proprietors of the past, and the only 
sentence of it to which we have the slightest objection is the one 
which implies that, when evicted from their inland holdings, the 
people were provided on the rough and rocky sea-coast “with crofts 
of sufficient size to support a family with difficulty in a favourable 
season.” Generally the wretched patches allotted to them were 
quite insufficient in any circumstances, on any conditions, and in 
the most favourable seasons to support their families. The 
negative—the “not”—must surely have dropped out of this 
otherwise faithful description of the hardships then inflicted, 
especially upon the people of Sutherland. 
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Boats and Fishing-Gear—In recent years more powerful, 
and, consequently, more costly boats have been found necessary 
for the prosecution of both the herring and white fishing farther 
out in the ocean, and more nets and lines are also necessary. 
The boats of the east coast have nearly doubled their tonnage 
within the last few years. But “the Lewis fishermen cannot in- 
crease the size of their boats until they are provided with har- 
bours in which tomoor them. The boats at present in use, though 
for their tonnage exceptionally capable, are far too small and 
light for fishing the stormy banks off the Butt of Lewis ”—an 
opinion sadly confirmed by the fact, that “during the last thirty- 
five years not less than 293 Lewis fishermen were drowned at sea.” 
The class of boats required would cost, each, from £200 to 
£250 ; the nets, lines, and hooks for herring and white fishing 
about 4£180—an amount beyond the means of the vast majority 
in the West Highlands and Isles. They have, however, been 
able in many cases to secure boats and nets by an agreement, in 
terms of which both remain the property of the curer until the 
whole cost is paid, with interest, the crew being bound to sell 
him, in the meantime, all their fish. The Commissioners express 
qualified approval of this arrangement, “ But they do not antici- 
pate that in the immediate future all cases can be provided for 
in this way ;” while they “consider it of paramount importance 
that the fisherman should be allowed to sell his fish to whomso- 
ever he pleases.” They, therefore, recommend an arrangement 
by which money shall be advanced to the fishermen themselves, 
or some intermediate agency sanctioned for the purpose, for the 
purchase of boats, on such conditions as the following— 

“(1) That the crew to whom the money is advanced be men 
who habitually maintain themselves by fishing; (2) That the 
amount of the loan shall in no case exceed the price of the boats, 
with sails, etc., but exclusive of nets ; (3) That the loan, with in- 
terest, at 3% per cent., be paid back in equal annual instalments 
in seven years; (4) That the boat be fully insured, and that the 
premium for the ensuing year be paid in advance by the parties 
benefiting ; (5) That the boat be kept in good working order and 
repair, to the satisfaction of the officer to whom the Government 
may entrust the duty of inspecting it.” 


The Commissioners are of opinion that the boat, thus fully 
insured, may be accepted as security for the money advanced. 
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A large boat could not be so easily disposed of as live stock, and, 
even if it were, it could be traced. The revenue officers of the 
district could receive the annual instalments of the loan and the 
insurance premiums. The registered numbers of the boats would 
be furnished to the officers in charge at the various fishing stations, 
and it would be their duty to report on each boat as to its state 
of repair and its condition in other respects, as occasion offered, 
until the loan was paid. 


Facilites of Communication —The importance of improved 
communication by post, telegraph, roads, steam vessels, and rail- 
ways, is considered of such great significance and preponderating 
importance, in connection with the fishing industry, that the 
Commissioners associate the consideration of the two subjects in 
one section of the Report. They warmly urge the adoption of a 
more generous policy on the part of the Post-office authorities 
than they have hitherto followed.— 

“One which would recognise the claims of a population 

isolated and scattered by natural causes, and the condition of a 
branch of national industry carried on in sequestered and perilous 
situations, which requires for its safe and successful prosecution 
incessant vigilance and warning in regard to the vicissitudes of 
weather, and every information concerning fluctuations in the 
market,” and they express the hope “that a department of ad- 
ministration which has studied the convenience of the condensed 
population in the urban districts with so much assiduity, should 
now use its powers in order to anticipate the wants, and advance 
the interests and welfare of those who suffer under the discour- 
agements of distance and dispersion. The Post-office monopoly 
would thus justify its prerogatives and its gains.” 
The defects of the mail service and the absence of telegraphic 
communication with important centres, are next pointed out. 
North Uist, Benbecula, South Uist, and Barra, are supplied by a 
long circuitous route, part of which is by sailing packet, a distance 
of 26 miles, (not 13 as printed in the Report), from Dunvegan to 
Lochmaddy. Fair Isle and Foula, receive letters when the state 
of the weather permits ; St Kilda, when the agents of the pro- 
prietor, or tourist steamers, occasionally visit the Island. -There 
is no direct postal communciation between Strome Ferry, on the 
mainland, and the Lewis.— 


“The whole of the west and north of Sutherland from Loch- 
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inver to Tongue, the west and north cf Lewis; Walls, Hillswick, 
Ollaberry, and several other stations on the west and north of 
Shetland ; South Ronaldshay in Orkney; Barra, a capital resort of 
the herring fleet from all parts of Scotland and Ireland, are still 
without telegraphic communication.” 
The great loss and inconvenience of thisneglect are thus forcibly il- 
lustrated :—“A letter might be six days, and a telegram three days, 
in transit, from a place on the mainland to Castle Bay,” in Barra. 
“These delays placed the Barra traders at a great disadvantage 
when compared with the curers on the east coast,” and they are 
“entitled, in common fairness, to call on the Government to 
rectify this inequality,” the Commissioners most emphatically and 
justly declare; and they recommend that a comprehensive depart- 
mental examination of the neglected districts should be under- 
taken at once by the proper authorities, but that, meanwhile, 
“Improved postal service should be provided for the whole 
of the Long Island—that the telegraphic wire should be carried 
at once to Castlebay; to the west and north of Sutherland; and to 
the west and north of Lewis; to the west and north of Shetland; 
to South Ronaldshay; and that one or other of the local steamers 
should be engaged to call off St Kilda once in every two months 
in summer, and at least once during the winter.” 


The Commissioners next deal with roads. There are many 
instances of centres of crofting populations miles away from the 
public road where the people are compelled to pay road taxes 
without receiving any immediate or visible benefit in return. One 
of the cases quoted is at Glens, near Portree, in Skye, where 
there is a population of about 200, paying road money; they 
are “without a branch road, or even any tolerable track,” though 
they are four miles from the public highway, and “repeated ap- 
plications had been made to the local and county trustees, but 
without effect.” Another case is that of Keose, in Lewis, where 
there are several townships on the south side of Loch-Erisort, 
containing a population of about 1700 souls. “These people 
have not a yard of road available for their local use, and they 
have to go, if they go by land, as best they may, 14 miles round 
the loch to reach the high road.” In Applecross, on the north 
coast, there is “an inhabited tract extending for twenty miles,” 
possessing no road, though the inhabitants, numbering over 400, 
are forced to pay road assessments ; and these are only specimens 
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of similar cases brought under the notice of the Commissioners 
in other parts of the country. To remedy the evil, it is recom. 
mended that— 

“The Secretary of State might be provided by law with 
authority, on petition from the ratepayers, to direct inquiry to be 
made into cases of this nature, and to call on the Road Trust of 
the county to make branch roads within reasonable periods to 
such localities; and that he shall be empowered to reduce or sus- 
pend the payment of road rates pending the execution of the 
work prescribed.” 

It is expected that the extension and improvement of com- 
munications by post and telegraph, and the erection of the new 
harbours and landing places recommended, would eventually in- 
duce steamboat companies to increase the number of their ports 
of call on the north and north-west coast—from Lochinver in 
Sutherland to Scrabster Roads in Caithness—along which there 
are several good fishing banks, and in some places a lobster fish- 
ing, while occasionally, some of the lochs between these places 
swarm with herring; but they are almost entirely useless at 
present for want of any means of communication with the centres 


of commerce, except by cart or mail gig, which, over the short- 
est route in Sutherland, has to traverse some sixty miles to the 
nearest railway station, at Lairg. 

Railway communication, which “is the principal requirement 
of the fishing population of the Western Coast,” is considered 
next. At present there is no communication between the termini 
of the two existing railways—at Oban and Strome Ferry—and 
the Outer Hebrides, and consequently no fresh fish can find its 
way to the southern centres of consumption, from Tiree, Barra, or 
the Lewis. Special steamers are run from Stornoway to Strome 
Ferry during the herring fishing in summer, but no white fish 
from the north and west of the Island can be sent fresh to mar- 
ket, and the fishermen of that coast actually use the finest turbot, 
in which their fishing banks abound, and which would fetch high 
prices in the South, as bait for cod and ling, which are chiefly sold 
as dried fish. As temporary measures, it is recommended that the 
harbour at Strome Ferry should be better lighted, to obviate the 
delay of steamers arriving with fish after night-fall. The ex- 
tension of the Skye Line terminus to Kyleakin, a distance of 
twelve miles would be still more desirable. 
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“ A terminus at Kyleakin would be at all times accessible to 
shipping, and would be available for the Skye traffic without any 
long sea voyage, while a cheap narrow guage line through Skye 
from the opposite shore of Kyleakin Ferry would minimise any 
disadvantage under which the people thus lie from their insular 
position. A similar line from the remoter parts of Lewis to Stor- 
noway, with regular steam communication thence to Kyleakin, 
would be of equal benefit to the northern part of the Long Island. 
The southern part of the Long Island, along with Tiree and Coll, 
should be connected by a daily service with the Oban Railway.” 


The Commissioners are, however, of opinion that the fishing 
industry of the Outer Hebrides can never be fully developed 
until the railway is extended to the sea at some central point on 
the west coast of Inverness-shire, and daily communication estab- 
lished between the new terminus and the various stations in the 
outer isles. They are unable to determine what line or scheme 
should be adopted, or what agency should be employed. The 
extension from the nearest point on any line at present would 
involve a branch line of 80 miles. If, however, the railway were 
brought to Fort-William, as proposed last year, the distance 
would be reduced to about 40 miles. This line would not, it is 
stated, pay interest on capital, in the first instance, and if left to 
the unaided efforts of railway companies, it might be indefinitely 
postponed, leaving the Highland fishermen, as at present, half 
idle, and the Lowland artisan imperfectly supplied. In these cir- 
cumstances the Commissioners are of opinion that— 


“Government, acting on the one hand on behalf of a people 
crippled in their powers by the stubborn features of nature, and, 
on the other hand, in the interest of an industry of national im- 
portance as a source of food supply to the whole community, 
might step in and grant financial assistance. This might be 
afforded in the form of subsidy to some existing company, or to 
some company to be formed hereafter. The possible loss to the 
Exchequer would be small; the link between the toiler of the sea 
and the toiler of the town would be profitable to both.” The 
Report then proceeds —‘“We need not seriously discuss, in 
principle, the question of Government aid to useful enterprise 
promoted by motives of general concern. The Highlands have 
often felt the helpful hand of Government in public works. The 
military roads in the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
Parliamentary roads in the Northern Counties of a later date, the 
Caledonian Canal, were all executed at the charge of Government ; 
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and in our own day harbours of refuge are being constructed at 
a vast cost to the Imperial Treasury at various stations on the 
British coast.” 

Respecting alleged grievances, brought under their notice, 
the Commissioners recommend that it should be made illegal 
to capture or sell lobsters under a certain size, and that the 
Secretary of State should be empowered to make regulations for 
the observation of a lobster close-time in the various localities 
where this industry is prosecuted, and that the Fishery Board of 
Scotland should have power to enforce the regulations when made. 


It is also recommended that the officer having the supervision of” 


the fishing ground for the time being, should settle disputes 
arising between trawl and net herring fishers. The same officer 
should also be empowered to make inquiry and to settle disputes 
arising between white fishers, whose lines are often dragged from 
their places and sometimes cut adrift by the herring fishers, in 
any manner which may seem to him reasonable and just. In 
response to the fishermen of Lochfyne, it is recommended that a 
standard quarter-cran measure should be legalised and supplied 
to herring buyers, who shall be bound to use it, and also that the 
law prohibiting fishing on Sunday should be more rigorously en- 
forced in Lochfyne than it appears to have been hitherto, where 
“to some extent” fishing is carried on on the day of rest, in 
consequence of which the Monday fishing and the Tuesday 
market are injured. 

We next, in order, proceed to a most  iihasdelia section, 
dealing with 


EDUCATION. 


The question of education in the Highlands receives large- 
hearted and intelligent treatment at the hands of the Royal 
Commissioners, notwithstanding their observation that it was not 
pressed on their attention so prominently as its importance de- 
manded. They find at the outset, despite the disadvantages 
incident to the condition of the people of the Highlands, where 
Gaelic is the only spoken language, and the stringent and burden- 
some character of the educational machinery brought into opera- 
tion under the recent Act, that the people “ generally appreciate 
the new order of things in a manner creditable to their intelligence.” 
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The Commissioners, however, in view of the conspicuously ad- 
verse circumstances of a social and geographical kind which 
prevail, recommend certain modifications of the stringency appli- 
cable to more favoured and more densely populated localities, 
and a careful consideration of the difficulties of the case. In this 
connection the fair and generous spirit manifested throughout 
the whole Report is evinced in the observation that notwithstand- 
ing all the physical and industrial disabilities under which the 
people suffer, their general character is not behind that displayed 
in more favoured parts of our country. 


“Tn no part of your Majesty’s dominions,” says the Commis- 
sioners, “are there to be found, among the humbler ranks of 
society, more intelligence, better manners, purer morals, than in 
the remotest parts of the Highlands and Islands, from the Mull 
of Kintyre in Argyllshire to the Skaw of Unst in Shetland.” 

The full effect of the Education Act of 1872 has not yet 
reached all parts of the Highlands, but the Commissioners record 
avery marked improvement in the means of education, as well 
as an advancement in the attainments of the people. Another 
gratifying fact, and one eminently creditable, is that a very large 
proportion of the children attend school notwithstanding all the 
disadvantages under which they labour. While the percentage of 
the population receiving education in Scotland as a whole’is 19°28, 
Caithness shows a percentage of 21°91 ; Sutherland, 18:43 ; Ross 
and Cromarty, 20°43 ; Inverness, 20°97 ; and Argyll, 20°04. It 
will not be surprising, therefore, that the Commissioners should 
interpose the remark that— 


“Looking to the extraordinary disadvantages under which 
a great number of the children in these counties labour, especially 
in the Islands, this fact, with all due deduction from the value of 
the figures, gives them a strong claim to liberal consideration 
from the Education Department.” 

The rise in the remuneration of the teachers as well as the 
comfort and attractiveness of the school buildings, as compared 
with the state of matters existing not many years ago, are also 
features calling for hopeful recognition as affording promise of 
greater interest being taken in the work of the school on the part 
of the scholars, as well as a more effective and intelligent style of 
teaching. The extraordinary rise in the salaries of teachers 
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“does honour to the ratepayers, who have to bear a great part of 
the burden. It was a just recognition of the merits of a class of 
public servants up to that time [the passing of the Education 
Act] seldom remunerated adequataly, more often miserably.” In 
illustration of this, it is pointed out that in 1865 there were 47 
schools in Lewis, with 62 teachers, whose total income was 
£1555. 7s. 10d., or an average of £33. 1s. 8d. per school ; while in 
1882 the number receiving the Parliamentary Grant was 36 
schools, with ‘salaries to teachers of £3070. 4s. Id., or an average 
of £85 per school. In 1865, £169. 10s. was paid by Government 
Grant; in 1882 the sum amounted to £1999. 3s. 4d. The fees in 
the former year amounted in the whole Hebrides to £657; in 
1882 they amounted to £1183, in addition to the school rates, 
which were unknown at the earlier date. 

In view of the fact that “the essential elements of primary 
education are being taught and learned more extensively and 
efficiently, from year to year,” the Commissioners do not find 
that the injury arising from the comparative neglect of the 
higher branches has been very serious. They recommend, how- 
ever, that even this characteristic of the old parochial system 
might be revived and extended by the devising of some “ well- 
framed bursary scheme,” or by the equipment of at least one 
school in every parish, with all facilities for teaching the higher 
branches, and that “special encouragement in this direction 
should be given by the Education Department and by School 
Boards to the masters of such schools.” 

Only in one instance has any complaint been made as to 
the religious difficulty. The Commissioners say— 


“It has, however, been represented to us as a grievance, on 
high clerical authority, that of the esteemed Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Argyll and the Isles, that, under the present adminis- 
tration of the Act in South Uist and Barra, where the majority 
of the population are Roman Catholics, due regard has not been 
shown, in the selection of teachers, to the religious principles 
of the majority of the population. If this contention is well 
founded, and if the School Boards, as at present constituted, 
should not hereafter give due consideration to the wishes of their 
constituents, the remedy,” the Commissioners pointedly suggest, 
“is in the hands of the ratepayers themselves at any ensuing elec- 
tion of the Boards.” 
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This is clearly the best and the most effective cure that could 
be proposed. 

Excessive School Rates—The Report specially emphasises 
the grievance of excessive school rates, which impinges so injuri- 
ously on the poor people of the Highlands. The rate in some 
parishes, as compared with other parts of Scotland, is exorbitant, 
while the ratepayers are usually in very straitened circumstances. 
Instances of this evil are given, such as in the parish of Barvas 
in Lewis, where the rate in 1881 reached the ruinous figure of 
6s. 8d. in the £. Out of 115 parishes in which the school rate 
exceeded od. per £, 76 were Highland and Island parishes; while 
in no fewer than 12 insular parishes of Inverness-shire, Ross- 
shire, and Shetland, it exceeded 2s. in the £. Much of this ex- 
cessive taxation is due to the erection of new and costly school 
buildings in localities where the parishes are wide, and the popu- 
lation, though large, very widely scattered. These schools were 
built “in a style and on a scale often beyond the requirements of 
the people, and at an expense quite disproportioned to their 
means.” This also is illustrated by the case of Lewis, where 
school accommodation has been compulsorily provided for a 
population above 30,000, though the present inhabitants of the 
island number only 25,487, at a cost, since 1873, of £54,549. 13s 
7d., while the whole rental of the island last year was only 
£24,231. 17s. In Harris, with a population of 4814, and a rental 
of £6194. 3s. Id., on ten schools, since 1873, the sum of £14,803 
13s. 10d.; and in North Uist, with a population of 4299, and a 
rental of £5469. 16s. 10d., on nine schools the sum of £9384. 7s 
7d. was expended. The rate in some parishes in Lewis has been 
already stated as high as 6s. 8d. in the £. In Harris it is 2s. 8d.; 
in North Uist 3s.; and there are many other similar cases in the 
Hebrides. 

The result of this extraordinary expenditure of money, and 
its consequent and continuous burden upon the ratepayers, has 
been very injurious to the already straitened conditions of the 
people and their attitude toward the whole educational system 
introduced by the Act of 1872. The Commissioners give expres- 
sion to their regret and disappointment as follows :— 


“ So far, therefore, as such parishes are concerned, when the 
outlay on education and the local resources are so painfully dis- 
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proportioned, the Education Act of 1872, otherwise so beneficial 
to the nation, has laid a burden on the people quite beyond their 
strength, with the sad result of rendering that which they are 
naturally disposed to appreciate highly not only distasteful but 
grievous. There could be no greater misfortune than so to ad- 
minister the blessing of education as to make it oppressive to the 
people.” 


School revenues suffer largely through loss of Government 


grants in consequence of irregular attendance, but while the Com- 


missioners do not free the parents from blame in this matter, they 
are not blind to the obstacles and deterrent influences incident to 
the surroundings. 

“The excuses,” they say, “for non-attendance are often 
trifling ; but no humane person can blame those who keep their 
children at home on days when they could not go a quarter of a 
mile without being wet to the skin. The number of such days 
in the Highlands and Islands is considerable, and so is the num- 
ber of children whose clothing:is scanty and poor. They are a 
hardy race, and have little dread of weather ; but in the calcula- 
tion of the average number of days entitling to a Government 
grant we think there should be some consideration of the physical 
facts peculiar to the district.” 

Under such circumstances, it will not be wondered at that 
the compulsory clause of the Education Act is practically a dead 
letter, and the expense of its enforcement such as to make School 
Boards reluctant to apply the punitive powers which they possess. 
An attempt to give effect to this part of the Act in the Lewis, 
by the reprehensible method of adding the grant forfeited by the 
defaulting child to the rent of the parent—an attempt well 
calculated to add rebelliousness to discontent—is mentioned in 
the Report, in the following gentle terms of deprecation :—* This 
expedient, though well-meant, cannot be recommended, and has 
been given up on the estate in question.” 

The smallness of the amount derived from school fees in the 
northern counties is doubtless very justly ascribed to the poverty 
of the inhabitants, and not to any want of appreciation of the 
benefits of education. The Commissioners therefore suggest 
that the present mode of augmenting the fees through the chan- 
nel of the Parochial Authority—a mode which is open to the 
objection of implied pauperisation—should be replaced by one 
transferring the gratuitous education of the children into the 
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hands of School Boards, with power to remit fees altogether 
in certain cases. They think it also 


“ Advisable that at the close of each quarter or half-year 
payment of the fees should be summarily enforced, so long as 
fees are exigible, or that the debt should be there and then wiped 
out. Nothing has a more deterrent effect on attendance than a 
burden of debt for fees hanging over the heads of a poor family.” 


The Report further recommends that greater relief than is pro- 
vided for under the existing law should be given in parishes 
where the school rate exceeds one shilling in the pound; and 
that where a rate of two shillings in the pound is insufficient, 
with the fees and grants, to meet the educational expenditure of 
the parish, the deficiency should be made up by a grant from the 
Treasury. They also recommend that in parishes 

“Where the cost of the school buildings and other expenses 
under the Act have produced a rate exceeding one shilling in the 
pound on an average of the last five years, that the debt so in- 
curred should be thenceforth cancelled”—a recommendation 
founded on the extraordinary expense incurred, as already stated, 
in “the compulsory erection of school buildings on a scale and at 


a cost disproportioned to the circumstances of the population for 
whose benefit they were erected.” 


And they also propose an increase of the teaching staff beyond 
the requirements of the Code, specially by the employment of a 
larger number of female teachers. 

“They are,” gallantly observe the Commissioners, “ not less 
successful than male teachers, up to the measure of their qualifica- 
tions; they can teach branches of which men know nothing, but 
which are of great practical importance; they cost less; and they 
contribute a little more of those civilising influences which women 
exert, and which cannot be estimated by arithmetic.” 


Gaelic in Schools—The place and function of Gaelic in the 
work of the school is finally but more fully dealt with in the Re- 
port than any other department of the education question ; 
and it gives us much pleasure to say that the conclusions of the 
Commissioners are such as cannot fail to receive the cordial ap- 
proval of all the friends of the Gaelic language, and, we believe, 
of all intelligent and competent promoters of Highland educa- 
tion. 

It is quite probable the observations and recommendations 
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of the Commissioners may not accord with the opinions of 
School Boards, many of whose members belong to a class alien 
to the country, and whose aim it has always been to repress 
every sentiment native to the people, and to discourage every 
agency calculated to prevent its decay. It is also undeniable 
that many teachers are opposed to the utilisation of the Gaelic 
language, from a conviction of their own incompetence to make 
a creditable appearance in the vernacular, among a people who 
can already cope with them in its appropriate application to the 
business of every-day life. The same incompetence will also 
account for the antagonistic attitude of certain inspectors of 
schools. Nor should we blame teachers if they have a natural 
disinclination to expend time and labour on the positive teaching 
of a branch which yields them little or no pecuniary fruit, or if they 
should shrink from the trouble of elevating, from pure patriotism, 
into a position of paramount importance in their curriculum, a 
language which our legislators and the framers of the Education 
Code of 1878 deemed worthy of no higher recognition than that 
implied in a place, as the Commissioners archly put it, “in a foot- 
note along with drill and cookery.” 

Such, however, is not the place assigned to it in the estima- 
tion of the Royal Commissioners themselves. Finding that 
nearly three-fourths of the people of the Highlands, who still 
habitually use the language—184,230 of whom belong to the 
four counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross, and Sutherland—the 
question they have to do with is, “Whether and how far that 
fact should be taken into account in considering the provision 
made for the education of the people.”. We shall let them sup- 
ply the answer in their own words— 


“ For us it is not a question of sentiment nor of comparison 
between the English and Gaelic language as vehicles of thought 
and influence, but a practical question in education. The first 
object of all the educational machinery set agoing in the High- 
lands at the public expense is to enable every Highland child as 
soon as possible to speak, read, and write the English language 
correctly ; and the question is, can that be done efficiently in the 
case of a child who hears and speaks nothing but Gaelic at home, 
without making any use of the only language the child under- 
stands? The answer to that question seems so obvious as to 
make it matter of wonder that any person claiming to be experts 
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in education should have answered it in the affirmative. The 
time-honoured custom of teaching English boys to learn Latin 
out of a Grammar composed in that language has been generally 
abandoned. Even when such an absurd practice was followed, 
explanations were vouchsafed in English. But the poor High- 
land children have too seldom been allowed the privilege of being 
addressed in the only language intelligible to them. They have 
been treated as if endowed with the gift of unknown tongues; 
and men specially entrusted with the duty of superintending 
their education have considered this reasonable, for reasons satis- 
factory to themselves.” 


In support of this position, they adduce the testimony of both 
the friends and foes of the Highland people, beginning with 
Dr Johnson, who, as early as 1773, saw the absurdity of the 
system, which even then began to show itself—*“the native 
language proscribed in the schools, and the children taught to 
read ‘a language which they may never use or understand.’ ” 

In 1824, the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge 
took steps to counteract the evils of the system, which had even 
by that time secured the consent, if not approval, of the illiterate 
parents of the children who were being operated upon. In 
1849, Sir J. P. K. Shuttleworth, secretary of the Privy Council, 
expressed the opinion of the Committee on the subject, and its 
interesting and impartial character entitles it to be quoted, if only 
to show how impervious official ved-tapeism is to improving im- 
pulses from within, as well as to rational urgings from without. 
He says :— 

“The Committee of Council on Education are satisfied that 
to instruct the children of the Gaelic population with lesson- 
books written in the English language alone, by means of teachers 
not familiar with the written and colloquial idiom of the Gaelic 
language, as well as the English, must fail to give the scholar of 
the Highland schools a grammatical knowledge of the Gaelic, as 
well as any useful acquaintance with the English language.” 
Again the matter was referred to by the Scottish Education 
Commission of 1865, in the following terms :— 


“It may not be essential that a teacher should be able to 
give instruction in Gaelic, when he is appointed to the charge of 
a school in which a majority of the children can understand and 
speak English; but it seems obvious that in districts where 
Gaelic alone is understood, the teacher should be able to com- 
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municate with his pupils in a language the meaning of which 
they can comprehend. It is a mistake to overlook the difficulties 
of the scholar who is sent to learn what is to him a foreign 
language, without having first acquired the art of reading his 
own.” 


In 1877, on the motion of Mr Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P., a 
Parliamentary return was obtained, from which it appeared that 
65 out of 90 School Boards in the Gaelic-speaking districts of 
the Highlands, which sent in returns, expressed the opinion that 
the use of Gaelic in the instruction of the children was desirable. 

It was not, however, till the year 1878 that any concession 
was made, and that at the urgent solicitations of the friends of 
the Highland people, conspicuous among whom, again, was Mr 
Fraser-Mackintosh, M.P. In the Scottish Education Code for 
that year it was permitted that “In districts where Gaelic is 
spoken the intelligence of the children examined. under any 
paragraph of this article may be tested by requiring them to 
explain in Gaelic the meaning of the passage read,” and a foot- 
note was added stating that “Gaelic may be taught during the 
ordinary school hours, either by the certificated teacher or by 
any person specially employed for the purpose.” And once 
more, with a frequency of recurrence to foot-notes on the part of 
their Lordships of the Privy Council, which seems to us more 
suggestive of kicks than halfpence, it is graciously conceded that 
the income of the school “ may include part of the salary of an 
organising teacher, or a teacher of Gaelic, drill, cooking, or any 
other special subject.” 


“ This concession,” says the Report of the Royal Commission, 
“is good so far as it goes, but something more is required. [If it 
be expedient to use Gaelic in a Gaelic-speaking district to test 
the intelligence of the children and the efficiency of the instruc- 
tion they are receiving, by a habitual process of oral translation 
from the one language to the other, the practice ought to be not 
merely permitted but enjoined. It has, in point of fact, been 
used by many of the best teachers, and with the best results; 
but it has not been sufficiently encouraged by persons in author- 
ity. We believe it to be a matter so seriously affecting the 
intellectual education of Gaelic-speaking children, and thereby 
affecting the whole condition of the district to which they belong, 
and the future prospects of its inhabitants, that we have no dif- 
ficulty in making the subjoined recommendations.” 
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These recommendations, with which this section of the Report 
concludes, are so eminently wise and so important to the cause 
of Highland education, and to moral and mental advancement, 
that we quote them in full :— 


“We are of opinion that, in the examination of a school 
where Gaelic is the habitual language of the inhabitants, the in- 
spector should be required to report specially that in examining 
the children as to their intelligence, he had satisfied himself that 
the teacher had during the year made profitable use of their 
native language in testing their understanding of the English 
they were being taught. In consideration of the difficulty and 
disadvantage under which teachers and children in such circum- 
stances labour, we recommend that the grants under Act 19, C. 
1 and 2 of the Code should be increased in these districts from 2s 
per scholar to 4s. 

“We are further of opinion that the Gaelic language, in 
virtue alike of its being the vernacular tongue of so considerable 
a population, and of its now recognised place among ancient 
languages, is entitled to something more than permissive recogni- 
tion, and a place in a footnote along with driil and cookery. It 
seems to us not less entitled to a place among specific subjects, 
with special grants allowed for them, than any of the languages 
so classed. Its literature is of limited quantity, and not to be 
compared with that of the great nations whose languages are ex- 
clusively recognised. But it is and ought to be of great interest 
to the natives of the country in which it sprung, and a due ac- 
quaintance with it ought to be encouraged rather than despised. 
This has been done in Ireland, where the native language is 
classed among specific subjects, along with Latin and Greek, and 
a grant of 10s. is given for passes in any of these languages. We 
recommend that the same grant as is allowed under the Scottish 
Code for other languages should be given for Gaelic, where the 
teacher has proved his ability to give suitable instruction, and the 
pupil has been presented for examination in English literature. 

“We think it very desirable that all children whose mother- 
tongue is Gaelic should be taught to read that language ; and the 
rule of the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, that 
Gaelic should be taught first and English afterwards, seems 
founded on reason. There are practical difficulties in the way at 
present, such as the want of suitable lesson books, and the want 
of a sufficient number of teachers for the purpose. We believe, 
however, that these difficulties are not insurmountable ; and we 
think that in the meantime pupil teachers duly qualified might be 
profitably employed in teaching the younger scholars to read 
their native language ; and that asmall additional grant for those 
so qualified and employed would be a beneficial expenditure. 
2G 
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“We also recommend that teachers should be encouraged by 
inspectors to submit some Gaelic songs among those to be sung 
by the children on the examination day, in order to obtain the 
music grant. 

“We think the discouragement and neglect of the native 
language in the education of Gaelic-speaking children, which 
have hitherto so largely influenced the system practised in the 
Highlands, ought to cease, and that a knowledge of that language 
ought to be considered one of the primary qualifications of every 

| person engaged in the carrying out of the national system of 
education in Gaelic-speaking districts, whether as school in- 
spectors, teachers, or compulsory officers.” 


(To be continued.) 








BELLE BORNE BROOK. 





Rippling sings the burnie sweet 
Adown the hawthorn glen, 
As tuneful trills the robin’s preet 
To greet its fleecy train. 
The sorel decks its tiny brink, 
The wood-fern shades its breast, 
As merrily round its bubbles link 
To form a snow-white crest. 
Tho’ meadow-born it runs as clear 
As mountain rill in spring, 
And laughs to leap the headlong steep, 
And round its foam to fling 
Upon the land-slide’s crumbling sides, 
Which oft its bubbles stain, 
Until at last it fearless rides 
Across the river’s main. 
Long years ago it turned a mill, 
But now it only sings, 
Or ripples thro’ pine-scented pool, 
To which it ever brings 
The purity and health its own, 
In which the birds may bathe 
Their plumage in the early dawn, 
Or spray-cooled air may breathe. 
Alas ! for us its song’s asleep 
Within its winter's bed, 

Till spring awakes its noisy sweep 
With melting snows rage-fed. 
But soon again we'll hear it sing, 

To time the choral lays 
Of Spencer Grange, whose woodlands ring 
With nature-scented praise. 


QUEBEC. J. MURDOCH HARPER. 
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CELTIC MYTHOLOGY. 
By ALEXANDER MACBAIN, M.A., F.S.A. Scot. 


— #0 


XIV.—CELTIC RITES AND WorSHIP—Continued. 


THE need-fire and the sunwise-turn, “ deiseil,” are but the out- 
ward embodiments of the great worship of fire and light. The 
discovery how to make fire at will was a tremendous step in 
human progress, and has impressed itself on the oldest mytho- 
logies in the many myths in regard to the “descent of fire.” 
In India the god is taken down from his hiding place in heaven 
and given to man, and his sign is the wooden fire-drill, pramantha. 
Prometheus and history represent the Greek equivalent myth. 
The sun was reverenced by imitation of its course—the “ deiseil,” 
though, also as still on the Continent any day, the Gaels at 
Beltane morn worshipped the rising sun by taking off the caps, 
and saluting him with “failte” or hail. For distinctive instances 
of rites we must have recourse to the observances and customs 
of certain festal days throughout the year. 

The year is a solar period, the unit of which is the day, but 
ancient peoples felt the want of an intermediate reckoner of 
time, and this was found in the moon and its monthly period. 
In fact, the moon was the measurer of time far excellence, as the 
words for month in English, Latin, Greek, and Gaelic prove, for 
they are from the root of “moon.” Its four phases give rise to 
weeks of seven or eight days, eight among the Romans; and the 
Celts, as well as the Teutons and Greeks, reckoned their time by 
nights, and not by days. Pliny informs us that the Celtic year 
and the Celtic months began on the 6th day of the moon. 
Customs and superstitions in regard to the moon and its waxing 
and waning still survive in connection with the cutting of wood 
or turf, the starting of new enterprises or of a journey, and such 
like. The lunar time does not square with the solar time of revolu- 
tion, and the ancients were in endless confusion in regard to their 
calendars. The Celts corrected lunar by solar time every thirty 
years, which Pliny tells us was their cycle. The month may 
have been alternately 29 and 30 days, to suit the 29% days of 
lunar revolution, and possibly by having 13 lunar months for eleven 
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years of the ihirty, they managed to make the solar fit with the 
lunar time to within a few days. The year was originally 
divided into two seasons—summer and winter, gam and sam, and 
then spring was added, the name of which differs in root in the 
two great branches of the Celtic race. The week is most probably 
non-Celtic in idea, and also in names to a very great extent. 
The Welsh names of the days of the week are Roman; the 
Gaelic names are mixed, Roman and Christian. Sunday is Di- 
domhnuich (dies dominica); Monday, Di-luain (dies Lune); 
Tuesday, Di-Mairt (dies Martis) ; Wednesday, Di-ciadaoin (dies 
primi jejunzi, “day of first fast ;” for religious people, as Bede 
tells us, fasted on Wednesdays as well as Fridays), a purely 
church name; Thursday, Di-ardaoin, or, Irish, Dia-dardaoin, 
“day between two fasts;” Friday, Di-h-aoine, “day of fast;” and 
Saturday, Di-Sathuirne (dies Saturni.) 

Fire and sun worship, and along with these, the worship of 
the earth-powers, fell on the four great solar periods, the two 
solstices and the two equinoxes. Lunar time was made to fit these 
by holding the feasts on the first full moon, or the 14th of the 
month, after the equinox or solstice. The great winter feast on 
December 25th, when the sun just turned on. its northward 
course again, was solemnised in honour of the new birth of the 
“unconquered sun,” dies natalis invicti solis, and was held in 
Rome in honour of the sun-god Mithra, of Persian origin, whose 
festival was finally established by Aurelian as national and 
Roman, about A.D. 273. A hundred years later the Christian 
Church accepted it, doubtfully and reluctantly, as the natal day 
of Christ, thus entering on a course which it consistently pursued 
of christianising all pagan rites, festivals, and even temples. The 
midsummer solstice was therefore dedicated to St John the 
Baptist, and so on. The Celtic, or rather Gaelic festivals, of a 
distinctive kind, are three in number; Bealltuinn (1st May), 
Lunasduinn (1st August), and Samhuinn (1st November.) Why 
these festivals should be a month later than the solar periods in 
each case, is doubtful; but it is clear that these periods suit the 
climatic changes of the seasons in the North better than the 
earlier, though truer, solar periods. 

The great festival of Beltane occurred on May-day.  Cor- 
mac’s reference to this pagan festival is the first and most im- 
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portant :—“ Belltaine, ze. bil tene, a goodly fire, ze. two fires 
which Druids used to make through incantations (or with great 
incantations), and they used to bring the cattle to those fires as 
a preservative against diseases of each year.” Here we have to 
note that the fire was made by Druidic incantations, which 
means no more than that it was made by the “tinegin,” or 
need-fire method, and that it was a preservative against disease 
in cattle. Cormac’s derivation has the misfortune of making a 
wrong division of the syllables of the word, which are beallt- 
uinn, or belt-ane ; not bel-tane. We must reject any derivation 
that so divides the word, and hold that the latter part of the 
word has nothing to do with /ezve fire, but is, probably, the —v 
termination of most words of time. Hence derivations which 
connect the word with the fire of Baal or Bel are out of place, 
granting that such a god as Bel is Celtic, and not invented for the 
occasion. Belinus is the Celtic Apollo. Mr Fitzgerald’s derivation 
of Beltane, from bile-tineadh, “ fire-tree,” is to be rejected on the 
ground of wrong division of the word, and his instances adduced 
of the existence in Ireland of usages pointing to a belief in a 
world-tree of the Norse type appear to be too slight and too 
little founded on general Celtic, especially Scottish, traditions in 
regard to the Beltane festival. The world-tree, and consequent 
may-pole, are not distinctively, if at all, Celtic in this connection. 
“The first of May,” says M. D’Arbois de Jubainville, “was con- 
secrated to Beltene, one of the names of the god of death, the 
god who gave and took away life,” the root in this case being 
the pre-historic infinitive de/tzz, to die. Why the festival of the 
beginning of the summer, the outburst of nature, and the con- 
quest of the death and winter powers should be sacred, not to 
the god of life and light, but to his opposite, is a thing which 
this derivation and theory cannot account for. The November 
feast might well be one where the loss of the sun-god and vic- 
tory of the god of death were commemorated, but the first of 
summer is far from appropriate for this. Both in Welsh and 
Gaelic myth the victory of the light-gods is indicated on the 
first of May ; Gwyn fights for Cordelia, and the Tuath de Dan- 
ann overcame the Firbolg, the Earth powers, on that day. 
Grimm hesitatingly hints what appears to be the true derivation : 
—The Norse sun-god is called Balder, and he suggests that this 
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is connected with Lithuanian da/tas, “white.” The connection 

of Beltane with these two words is confirmed by the Gaelic 

saying of “la buidhe Bealltuinn,” “yellow May-day,” which may 

be a reminiscence of the primary meaning of Beltane. 

We have numerous accounts of the Beltane rites, all pointing 

to fire and sun worship—phases of purification, sacrifice, and 

divination. One of the best accounts is given in the Old Statistical 

Account of the parish of Callander. “Upon the first of May,” it 

says, “which is called Beltan or Bal-tein, all the boys in a town- 

ship or hamlet meet on the moors. They cut a table in the green 

sod, of a round figure, by casting a trench in the ground of such 
circumference as to hold the whole company. They kindle a fire 
and dress a repast of eggs and milk in the consistence of a 
custard. They knead a cake of oatmeal which is toasted at the 
embers against a stone. After the custard is eaten up, they 
divide the cake into so many portions, as similar as possible to 
one another in size and shape, as there are persons in the com- 
pany. They daub one of these portions all over with charcoal 
until it be perfectly black. They put all the bits of the cake into 
a bonnet. Every one, blindfold, draws out a portion. He who 
holds the bonnet is entitled to the last bit. Whoever draws the 
black bit, is the devoted person who is to be sacrificed to Baal, 
whose favour they implore in rendering the year productive of 
the sustenance of man and beast. There is little doubt of these 
inhuman sacrifices having been once offered in this country, as 
well as in the East, although they now pass from the act of sacri- 
ficing, and only compel the devoted person to leap three times 
through the flames ; with which the ceremonies of the festival are 
closed.” To this sensible account and its inferences, all but the 
reference to Baal, we agree fully. Most authorities hold, with 
Cormac, that there were two fires, between which and through 
which they passed their cattle and even their children. Criminals 
were made to stand between the two fires, and hence the proverb, 
in regard to a person in extreme danger, as the Rev. D Macqueen 
gives it, “ He is betwixt two Beltein fires.” Pennant adds some 
interesting facts: the rites began with spilling some caudle on 
the ground by way of libation ; whereupon “everyone takes a cake 
of oatmeal upon which are raised nine square knobs, each one de- 
dicated to some particular being, the supposed preserver of their 
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flocks and herds, or to some particular animal, the real destroyer 
of them. Each person then turns his face to the fire, breaks off.a 
knob, and flinging it over his shoulders, says, ‘ This I give to thee, 
preserve thou my horses ; this to thee, preserve thou my sheep,’ 
and soon. After that, they use the same ceremony to the noxi- 
ous animals: ‘ This I give to thee, O fox! spare thou my lambs : 
this to thee, O hooded crow! this to thee, O eagle.’” Shaw, the 
historian of Moray, tells us that the fires were kindled with a flint; 
the “ Druidic incantations ” of Cormac and the “ tinegin” were not 
used within the last century at least for lighting the Beltane fire ; 
their use seems latterly to have been restricted to raising the 
need-fire during cattle plagues. 

The midsummer festival, christianised into St John’s Eve 
and Day, for the celebration of the summer solstice, is not a 
specially Celtic, as it is a Teutonic, feast. The wheels of wood, 
wrapped round with straw, set on fire, and sent rolling from a 
hillock summit, to end their course in some river or water, which 
thus typified the descending course of the sun onward till next 
solstice, is represented on Celtic ground by the occasional use of 
a wheel for producing the ¢imegin, but more especially by the 
custom in some districts of rolling the Beltane bannocks from the 
hill summit down its side. Shaw remarks—* They made the 
Deas-sail [at Midsummer] about their fields of corn with burning 
torches of wood in their hands, to obtain a blessing on their 
corn. This I have often seen, more, indeed, in the Lowlands than 
in the Highlands. On Midsummer Eve, they kindle fires near 
their cornfields, and walk round them with burning torches.” In 
Cornwall last century they used to perambulate the villages carry- 
ing lighted torches, and in Ireland the Eve of Midsummer was 
honoured with bonfires round which they carried torches. 

The specially Celtic feast or “Feill” was held some five 
weeks later, on the 1st August, Lammas Day. It is called in 
Scottish Gaelic “ Lunasduinn,” in Irish “ Lunasd,” old Irish “Lug- 
nasad,” the fair of Lug. The legend says that Luga of the Long 
Arms, the Tuatha De Danann king, instituted this fair in honour 
of his foster-mother Tailtiu, queen of the Firbolgs. Hence the 
place where it was held was called Tailtiu after her, and is the 
modern Teltown. The fair was held, however, in all the capitals 
of ancient Ireland on that day. Games and manly sports char- 
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acterised the assemblies. Luga, it may be noted, is the sun-god, 
who thus institutes the festival, and it is remarkable that at 
ancient Lyons, in France, called of old Lug-dunum, a festival was 
held on this very day, which was famous over all Gaul. 
Equal to Beltane in importance was the solemnity of Hal- 
lowe’en, known in Gaelic as Samhuinn or “summerend.” Like 
Beltan it was sacred to the gods of light and of earth ; Ceres, 
Apollo, and Dis also, must have been the deities whose wor- 
ship was honoured. The earth goddess was celebrated for the 
ingathering of the fruits ; Apollo or Belinus Proserpine were be- 
wailed for their disappearing from earth, and Dis, who was god 
of death and winter’s cold, and who was especially worshipped by 
the Celts, as Caesar says, was implored for mercy, and his subjects, 
the manes of the dead, had special worship directed tothem. It 
was, indeed, a great festival—the festival of fire, fruits, and death. 
The features that still remain in popular customs in regard to 
Hallowe’en clearly show its connection with the gods of fire and 
fate; bonfires and divination are its characteristics. The Statistical 
Account, already quoted, says of Hallowe’en :—“On All-Saint’s 
Even they set up bonfires in every village. When the bonfire 
is consumed, the ashes are carefully collected in the form of a 
circle. There is a stone put in, near the circumference, for every 
person of the several families interested in the bonfire, and what- 
ever stone is moved out of its place or injured before next morn- 
ing, the person represented by that stone is devoted or fey, and 
is supposed not to live twelve months from that day.” A some- 
what similar custom is recorded by Pennant as existing in North 
Wales, where every family made a great bonfire in the most 
conspicuous place near the house, and when the fire was ex- 
tinguished, every one threw a white stone into the ashes, having 
first marked it. If next morning any of these stones is found 
wanting, they have a notion that the person who threw it in will 
die before next Hallowe’en. We can only refer to the various 
laughable and serious methods of divination resorted to on 
Hallowe’en night to read into the future ; our national poet Burns 
has left us a graphic picture of the night and its ceremonies in 
“ Halloween.” It may be remarked that the mystic apple plays 
an important part in these ceremonies, as it also does in so many 
Celtic fairy tales. The custom in various parts of keeping a heap 
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of cakes, called sou/-cakes, to give away to all-comers, and more 
especially to the poor, clearly commemorates the ancient offering 
to the dead of food on this night. What was dedicated in Pagan 
times to the manes of the dead, is in modern times converted into 
doles of bread to the poor, as Mr Tylor points out. 

Martin records a religious rite of the Lews people that must 
not be passed over here. “ The inhabitants of this island had an 
ancient custom to sacrifice to a sea-god called Shony, at Hallo-tide, 
in the following manner :—The inhabitants round the island came 
to the Church of St Malvey, having each man his provision along 
with him; every family furnished a peck of malt, and this was 
brewed into ale; one of their number was picked out to wade 
into the sea up to the middle, and carrying a cup of ale in his 
hand, standing still in that posture, cried out with a loud voice, 
saying, ‘Shony, I give you this cup of ale, hoping that you'll be 
so kind as to send us plenty of sea-ware for enriching our ground 
for the ensuing year’; and so threw the cup of ale into the sea. 
This was performed in the night-time. At his return to land 
they all went to church, where there was a candle burning upon 
the altar; and then standing silent for some time, one of them 
gave a signal, at which the candle was put out, and immediately 
all of them went to the fields, where they fell a-drinking their ale 
and spent the remainder of the night in dancing, singing, etc.” 
This they believed to be a powerful means to procure a plentiful 
crop. This superstition is but lately dead, though the sacrifice had 
been repressed, for they proceeded in spring to the end of a long 
reef and invoked “ Briannuil” to send a strong north wind to drive 
plenty sea-ware ashore. There are other instances of sacrifice 
within the last two hundred years in the Highlands. An annual 
sacrifice on the 25th August to St Mourie in Applecross and 
Gairloch troubled the Dingwall Presbytery in the 17th century. 
These rites consisted in immolating bulls, pouring of milk on 
hills as oblations, visiting ruined chapels and “ circulating” them, 
divining by putting the head into a hole in a stone, and the 
worshipping of wells and stones. The bulls were sacrificed “in 
ane heathenish manner” for the recovery of man and beast from 
disease. A Morayshire farmer some thirty years ago, in the case 
of a murrain, lighted the need-fire with all due ceremony, then 
dug a pit and sacrificed an ox to the “unknown” spirit. Sacrifice 
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of cocks for epilepsy have not been infrequent in modern times ; 
this is done by burying them alive. 

Other festival days retain a spice of heathen Celticism about 
them yet. The last night of the year the fire must not be 
allowed to go out, and there is a particular dislike at this time to 
give a neighbour a “kindling” or even light for a pipe, a feeling 
which in some degree exists at Beltane and Hallowe’en. Candle- 
mas day is known as La Fheill-Brighde, St Brigit’s day, who is 
really the canonised fire-goddess, the Vesta of the heathen Gaels. 
Some customs in regard to her worship were mentioned already, 
and Martin relates an interesting custom in the Western Isles on 
Candlemas, showing St Brigit clearly on the aspect of Vesta, the 
hearth and home goddess. The mistress and servants of each 
family take a sheaf of oats and dress it up in women’s apparel, 
put it ia a large basket and lay a wooden club by it, and this they 
call Briid’s-bed, and then they cry thrice, “ Briid is come, Briid is 
welcome.” Next morning they look in the ashes to see the 
impression of Briid’s club there, and if they do they reckon it a 
true presage of a good crop and prosperous year, and the contrary 
they regard an ill omen. Shrove Tuesday was a great day in the 
Highlands for cock-fighting : then each scholar brought cocks to 
fight and decide who should be king and queen of the school for 
the ensuing year. It was also a noted day for ball-playing. Its 
popularity for nut-burning and marriage-divination by putting 
symbolic articles into brose or cakes is yet great. 

(To be continued.) 


THE QUEEN’S NEW BOOK IN GAELIC.—The volume recently issued 
by the Queen has been entrusted to Mrs Mary Mackellar, the well known Gaelic 
poetess, for translation into Gaelic—a fact upon which we warmly congratulate 
Mrs Mackellar and all Gaelic-speaking Highlanders, of whom her Majesty has 
always written and spoken so kindly. We are quite sure that the poetess will do 
the work the most complete justice. We are not, however, surprised to find, after 
the mess made of the work by the translator of the previous volume, that special pre- 
cautions should have been taken in this case to secure a competent Gaelic scholar for 
the task. For this purpose, we understand that, some time ago, Sir Theodore Martin 
requested Mrs Mackellar to translate about twenty pages of the book. The specimen 
duly finished was returned, after which it was submitted to the ripe and scholarly 
judgment of J. F. Campbell of Islay, who gave his opinion of the translation in the 
most favourable terms, with the result that the poetess has been entrusted with the 
delicate and difficult task. As to the final result we have no doubt whatever, and we 
hope some day to see a correct translation, as well, of the first volume issued by her 
Majesty. 
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GAELIC IN SCHOOLS. 





A MOST interesting Memorandum, by the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, in reply to a Memorial from the 
Gaelic Union, is published in No. 15 of the Gaelic Journal, issued 
by the Union. The Memorial which called it forth had asked for 
a fuller recognition of the Irish language as part of the legitimate 
curriculum of the national schools. It was accompanied by a 
letter of inquiry from the Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, and 
it is to him that the Memorandum before us is addressed. In 
reply to a similar memorial presented in 1878, the Irish Education 
Department resolved to place the Irish language on the list of 
Extra Branches, or, as they are called in our Code, “ Special Sub- 
jects,” with a results fee of 10s. attachable. The conclusion which 
the Commissioners now state, on a consideration of the whole 
question, is as follows:—‘ The Commissioners have now, in 
conclusion, only to add that, reviewing the statistical and other 
representations contained in this Memorandum, they are con- 
fident that they have reached a limit to the steps which, in the 
public interest, could wisely be taken in respect to the cultivation 
of the Irish Language in the Primary Schools.” 

It will be interesting to Scottish Highlanders to recall the 
fact that the admission of Gaelic to the list of Special Subjects, 
for which they have been petitioning in vain in Scotland, has been 
conceded several years ago to their Irish brethren, and they can 
urge the circumstance to give force to the renewed demand, 
which ought to be made without delay, in terms of the valuable 
and important recommendations of the Crofters’ Royal Com- 
mission. There is some encouragement also to be derived 
from the fact that, notwithstanding the apparently conclusive 
non possumus of the Irish Commissioners, they have since made 
a further concession by the adoption of the First, Second, and 
Third Irish Books, prepared by certain members of the Gaelic 
Union, and the placing of them on the list of text-books to be 
used in conveying instruction in the Irish language. 

In view of the exceptional advantages granted to the Irish, 
and the liberal remuneration given to their teachers, in connection 
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with the teaching of the vernacular, the question will very naturally 
interpose itself, How comes it that so little has been done for 
Gaelic in Highland schools? A variety of answers might be 
given to the question, such as the apathy of the people and of most 
of the societies which profess to represent popular sentiment. 
There is no doubt, however, that a good deal of blame lies at the 
door of the Inspectors of Schools for the Highlands, on account of 
the lukewarm, and even antagonistic and unpatriotic attitude taken 
by them, alike in their public reports, and in private communica- 
tions to the Education Department. It is due to Mr Jolly, H.M. 
Inspector of Schools, formerly of Inverness, and now of Glasgow, 
to say that, though himself a Lowlander, he strongly advo- 
cated the use of Gaelic in the schools of the North, and it will afford 
him special gratification now to find that the lines of conduct so 
long ago recommended by him and by us, have met with such 
cordial approval at the hands of the Crofters’ Royal Commission, 
as the result of the most careful examination of the circumstanices, 
rights, and requirements of the Highland people. 

Among much interesting matter in the Irish Memorandum, 
we have opinions elicited by the Irish Education Department, 
from two Scotch Inspectors in 1878, on the question of the use 
of Gaelic in the public schools. The first is by Mr J. Macleod; 
and we hope he is better able to express his sentiments in Gaelic 
than he seems to be in English, judging from the following 
enigmatical deliverance. He says— 

“Tt is not ten days since an active school manager had mentioned to me that he 
never found School A (in a Gaelic-speaking district) so well taught as when under the 
charge of a non-Gaelic-speaking teacher. Were it not for my experience of the useless- 
ness or needlessness of this Gaelic instruction, I fear I should be on the side of those 


who go in for its indispensableness.” 


The other extract in the Memorandum is from an opinion 
elicited from our old friend, the late Mr Donald Ross, Inspector 
of Schools. He says 





“€ Gaelic is becoming unpopular amongst the Gaelic population, who are regularly 
lectured by apostles of localism and patriots— both in the Aigh/ander newspaper and 
on the platform—for their apostacy and disgraceful conduct in forgetting the language 
and the ways of their fathers ; and, henceforth, any Gaelic teaching that is to be, shall 
virtually be thrust upon the population by outsiders. ‘The people know that English 
is necessary to success in life, and really such demand for Gaelic teaching as there is, 
is not the genuine expression of the wish of the Gaelic population. 
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** Tt is quite possible that in localities where some local magnate or some local 
society gives a prize for Gaelic reading, the Gaelic Bible may be read, but that is for 
the sake of the prizes, and not of the Gaelic. . . . . The best teachers con- 
fine their instructions to English, allow no Gaelic to be spoken in school, and are thus 
not only more popular, but succeed better in stimulating intelligence. . 

Gaelic literature is very meagre, consisting chiefly of translations of a few venules 
religious books, of the Bible, and of a Scotch history, together with a little collection 
of very indifferent Gaelic poets. Fingalianism apart (and even Fingalianism is not 
equal to the Arthurianism of South-west Britain) the best thing that could be done 
with Gaelic literature is to forget it. I say this after having analysed the most of it.” 

In this connection it may be interesting to quote Mr Ross’s 
opinion in his report to the Education Department for 1881, as 
we find it in the Blue Book for 1881-82. | He says, “I have always 
advocated the placing of Gaelic amongst the Sfecial Subjects if 
there should be a genuine demand for its adoption; and occasion- 
ally the language may be of service in explaining their lessons to 
the younger children.” We are somewhat at a loss to reconcile 
this opinion with that which Mr Ross vouchsafed privately to the 
Irish Commissioners, that “ the best teachers allow no Gaelic to be 
spoken in school.” Mr Ross did not seem to see that his sneers at 
“patriots,” his antagonism to “ localism,” and his depreciation of 
the merits and utility of the Gaelic language and its literature, 
written and oral, were themselves part and parcel of the snobbery 
to which people are only too prone, and which he and those who 
acted on the lines which he so strongly approved, did their best to 
instil and develope in the minds alike of the Celts of Ireland and 
Scotland, with the express purpose of alienating their affections 
from everything native and local, and educating them into an ad- 
miration of the fine feathers of far-away birds. It were no 
difficult task to explain and refute what Mr Ross and his co- 
adjutors have been writing in deprecation of the use of the 
native Gaelic, and to explain the prejudices which have grown up 
among the people themselves. Those who arrange our Codes, 
however, must not be guided by the foibles and whims of an 
easily swayed and simple people, but by an intelligent considera- 
tion of the rationale of the matter. That they are guided by the 
opinions of their Inspectors is, however, too true, and it is therefore 
the more necessary that the people should be made to move in 
the matter, and assert their right to get their education, where 
necessary, through the medium which lies to their hand, and 
which reason suggests as the best. That there is hope of good 
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results from the pressure of public opinion we see from the fact 
that the Irish Commissioners have set aside the opinions of the 
Inspectors, and acted in deference to the wishes of the people. 
They say that “neither the Rule of the English and Scotch 
Education Departments, nor the remarks of Her Maijesty’s 
Inspectors upon the Welsh and the Gaelic languages, nor the 
communications from the Ministry of Education in France upon 
the Breton, nor the information at their command, derived from 
their own Inspectors, afforded argument or encouragement to 
place the Irish language upon the list of Extra Branches. In 
deference, however, to the Memorialists of 1878, they did resolve 
to place the Irish language in this favourable position.” 

Now that the Highlanders have got the intelligent and em- 
phatic declarations of the Crofters’ Royal Commission to support 
them, and the example of the Irish Commissioners to encourage 
them to press their claims, no time should be lost for a movement 
among our Highland societies and communities in favour of 
placing positive instruction in Gaelic among the Sfecial Sub- 
jects, and using it in the routine of the school in the conveyance 
of ordinary instruction. 

So pertinent to this question is the opinion which Sir Patrick 
Keenan gave with reference to the wrong-headed policy of our 
Government in the Island of Malta, and which is appended to 
the Memorandum of the Irish Commissioners, that our readers 
will be glad to have it at length. It is as follows :— 


The Commissioners, at your desire, have requested me to append to their reply 
to your letter of the 1st of January, a Memorandum in reference to my report upon the 
teaching of Maltese to the children of Malta, more than once adverted to in the 
Memorial of the Gaelic Union. I accordingly have the pleasure of doing so. 

It was in my autumn holiday of 1878, I inquired, at the request of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, into the Educational institutions of Malta. As stated in my 
Report, I found that the whole native population, from the noble to the peasant, 
spoke the Maltese. The language of their homes, of their catechisms, of their books 
of devotion, of the sermons delivered in their pulpits, and of their markets, was the 
Maltese. In the Manoel Theatre at Valetta, vernacular representations were given 
very frequently. Maltese, in short, was not the language of a mere section of the 
people ; it was, as I have said, the language of all the natives. 

But the system of education adopted by the Government was to ignore the 
Maltese Language, which everybody knew, and to make Italian and English, which 
very few knew, the language of the schools, The result was that education was ina 
most disastrous condition. In the country districts of Malta, and in the Island of 
Gozo, out of 83,776 people, only two per cent. could speak English, after three- 
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quarters of a century of English rule ; and only five per cent., after centuries of efforts 
to establish the Italian Language, could speak Italian. 
I asked myself, as stated in my Report, this question :— 


If the children of the National Schools of England were required to learn German 
and French, and their native English were treated as the Maltese language is treated 
in Malta; what would be thought of such a policy? 


My course was very plain. It was not the first time I had to resolve such a 
problem. I recommended that every child should be taught to read the language he 
knew—his native Maltese; in point of fact, that in the Maltese the foundation of his 
education should be laid, and that through the medium of the Maltese he should 
afterwards, for reasons very elaborately stated in my Report, be taught English. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, I found vast districts in the Celtic parts of 
the County Donegal very much in the condition in which I afterwards found Malta. 
The children universally spoke the vernacular, and very few of them knew English. 
The Irish Language, however, was so completely ignored in their education, that 
teachers and managers, as I stated in my Reports, thought it contrary to the public 
policy even to use an Irish word in elucidation of an English one. The bilingual 
class—at that time not strong in their English—were also treated equally irrationally. 
I very emphatically deprecated such a system, and recommended the measures quoted 
from my Reports by the Gaelic Union. Unfortunately, public opinion was not with 
me. The next best thing, however, happened. The unqualified right and incumbent 
duty of the teachers to use the vernacular freely, whenever they themselves under- 
stood it, as an aid to the education of the children in English, was established by my 
personal representations to managers and teachers, as well as by my own system of 
examination of the pupils, and by my published Reports. This has produced salutary 
results, The Donegal of to-day is entirely different from the Donegal of 1855. 
There is now no parallel between Malta and any of the districts of Donegal, or, 
indeed, of any part of Ireland. 

; W. 


ROYAL REASONS FOR ADOPTING THE 
CATHOLIC RELIGION. 











THE following is a true copy of a Duplicate of the Protestation 
made by James II., when he was Duke of York and Albany, for 
renouncing the Protestant and embracing the Catholic Religion ; 
Dated 20th August 1670 :— 

“ Whereas I have beene ever from my infancy bred up in ye 
English Protestant religion and have had very able persons to 
instruct me in ye grounds thereof; and I doubt not but I am 
exposed to ye censure of an infinite number of persons, that are 
astonisht at my quitting of it to embrace ye religion of ye 
Romane Catholiques from which I have ever professed a great 
aversion. And therefore I have thought fitt to give some satis- 
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faction to my friends by declaring unto them ye reason uppon 
which I have beene moved to doe it, without engaging myself in 
long and unprofitable disputes touching that matter. 

“T protest therefore before God that since my comming into 
England no person either man or woman hath at any time per- 
swaded me to alter my religion, or hath used any discourse to me 
uppon that subject. 

“Tt hath beene onely a particular favour from God who hath 
beene gratiously pleased to heare ye prayers I daily made unto 
him, both in France and Flanders whilst I was there, that he 
would vouchsafe to bring me into ye true Church before I dyed, 
in case I was not in ye right. And it was ye devotion I ob- 
served in ye Catholiques there which induced me to make ye 
prayer, though my owne devotion during all that time was very 
slendour. I did notwithstanding during all ye time I was in 
those countreys believe I was in ye true religion, neither had I 
ye least scruple of it untill November last, at which time reading 
Doctor Hoyline’s History of ye Reformation which had beene 
highly recommended unto me, I was so farre from finding ye 
satisfaction I expected, I found nothing but sacriledges. And 
looking over ye reason there sett downe which had caused ye 
separation of the Church of England from that of Rome, I reade 
Three there which to me seeme great impietyes. The first was 
that King Henry ye 8th had cast of ye Popish authority because 
he would not permitt him to quitt his wife and marry another. 
The 2nd that during ye minority of Edward 6th his uncle, ye 
Duke of Somersett, who then governed all and was ye Principall 
in that alteration, did greatly enrich himselfe with the goods of 
ye Church which he ingrossed. And ye third consisted in this, 
that Queene Elizabeth not being richtfull Heyre to ye Crowne 
could not keep it but by renouncing a Church which would never 
have allowed of such injustice. 

“T could not be perswaded that ye Holy Ghost would ever 
had made use of such motives as these were to change religion, 
and was astonished that ye Bishoppes if they had no other in- 
tention but to establish ye doctrine of ye Primitive Church had 
not attempted it before ye schisme of Henry ye 8th, which was 
grounded upon such unjustifyable pretence. 

“Being troubled with these scruples I began to make some 
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reflections uppon these points of doctrine wherein we differ’d 
from the Catholiques, and to that purpose had recourse to the 
holy Scripture, and though I pretended not to be able perfectly to 
understand it, I found notwithstanding severall points which to me 
seemed very plaine and I cannot but wonder that I remained so 
long time without taking notice of them. Among these were ye 
reall presence of our Saviour in ye Sacrament,—ye Infallibility of 
ye Church Confession and Prayer for ye dead. I treated of these 
particulars severally with two of the most learned Bishoppes of 
England, and discoursyng uppon these subjects as they both 
tould me that it was to be wished that ye Church of England 
had retained severall things it hath altered, for example Con- 
fession, which without doubt is of Divine Institution. They 
tould me also that prayer for ye dead had beene used in ye 
Primitive Church during ye first centuryes ; and that they them- 
selves did daily observe these thinges, though they desired not 
publiquely to own those doctrines, and having presst something 
earnestly, one of them touching these thinges, he frankly told 
me that if he had beene bred up in ye Catholique religion he 
should not have left it. But being now a member of ye Church 
of England all ye Articles necessary to Salvation, he thought he 
should doe ill to quitt it, because he was beholding to ye Church 
for his Baptisme and he should thereby give great occasion of 
scandail to others. 

“ All these discourses were a means to increas ye desire I had 
to embrace ye Romane Catholique religion and added much to 
ye inward trouble of my mind. But ye feare I had to be hasty 
in a matter of such importance made me act warily withall pre- 
cautione in such a Case. I pray’d incessantly to God he would 
be pleased to informe me in ye trueth concerning these points 
whereof I doubted. Uppon Christmas day going to receav ye 
Sacrament at ye Kings Chappel I found myselfe in a greater 
trouble than ever I had beene in. Neither was it possible for me 
to be quiet untill I had discover’d myselfe to a certaine Catholique 
who privately brought me a priest. He was the first of them 
with whom I ever convers’d. And ye more I convers’d with him, 
ye more I found myselfe confirmed in ye resolution I had taken. 
It was I thought impossible to doubt of these words This is my 
body. And I am verily perswaded our Saviour who is Treuth 
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it selfe, and hath promised to continue with his Church untill the 
world’s end would never suffer these Holy Mysteryes to be com- 
municated to ye Laiety onely under one kind, if it were incon- 
sistent with his Institution of that Sacrament. I am not able to 
dispute touching those points with any body; But if I were I 
would not goe about to doe it. But I content myselfe to write 
this to instruct ye change I have made of my religion and call 
God to witnesse. I had not done it had I believed I could have 
beene Saved in that Church whereof till then I was a member. 

“T protest seriously I have not beene induced to this by any 
worldly interest or motives. Neither can ye treuth of this my 
Protestation be rationally doubted, since it was evident that 
thereby I lost all my friends and prejudiced my reputation. But 
having seriously considered with myselfe whether I am not to 
renounce my portion in ye other world to enjoy the advantage 
of my present being here, I assure you I found no difficulty at 
all to resolve ye contrary for which I render humble thanks to 
God who is ye Author of all goodness. 

“My onely prayer to Him is, that ye poore Catholiques of this 
Kingdome may not be persecuted uppon my account. And I 
beseech God to grant me patience in my owne afliction and that 
what tribulation so ever His goodness hath appointed for me I 
may so goe thorough with them as that I may hereafter I may 
enjoy a happyness for all eternity. 

“Given at St James’, this 20th of August 1670.” 


THE LAST OF THE. MACMARTIN CAMERONS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE, “g 

Six, —As you are now drawing to a close with the ‘‘ History of the Camerons,” I 
wish you to let me say a few words about the MacMartin Camerons of Letterfinlay. 
Who represents that family at present? I heard it stated repeatedly in Inverness that 
the family is extinct ; a statement which, in my opinion, is not correct. We had in 
Strathglass a respectable family of the name of MacMartin, of the Camerons of Letter- 
finlay. The traditions of the district state that they occupied the same farm for six 
generations. The founder of the Strathglass Camerons was Eoghann Beag Mac- 
Mhartainn. {I heard old men saying that Hoghann Beag was a faithful servant of The 
Chisholm, who, on one occasion, told Ewen that his chief, Lochiel, was in trouble from 
an enemy. Instanter, Ewen asked and received permission to go to his aid. He 
joined Lochiel’s men on the day of battle. They wanted to ford an intervening river 
to attack the enemy on his own ground; but, to their confusion and dismay, they 
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observed the enemy ready to receive them on the opposite bank. The opinion of the 
leaders was that the first party attempting to cross the river would be annihilated. 

In this predicament they watched each other anxiously for most of the day. 
This sort of warfare was quite contrary to what little Ewen MacMartin expected to 
see when he left Strathglass. Walking some sixty miles, to show his loyalty to his 
Chief, he meant business ; and to break the monotony of the day, he deliberately 
walked alone out of Lochiel’s ranks, a short distance towards the river, and shouted 
out at the top of his voice, ‘‘ An dean fear agaibh malairt saighde rium?” ‘‘ Will any 
of you exchange an arrow with me?” ‘“‘ Directly,” was the reply. An archer stepped 
out of the enemy’s ranks, and shot an arrow across, which fell harmless behind Ewen, 
who took it up, and asked his antagonist, ‘‘Co dhiu is fhearr leat do phlaigh fhein 
no plaigh fir eile,” Whether do you prefer your own or another man’s arrow? 
“Little man,” said the adversary, ‘‘send back my own if you can.” Ewen not only 
sent it back, but sent it through his body. The archer fell, and rolled down into the 
river. Ewen called out, ‘‘ Save the man or he will be drowned.” Another from the 
enemy’s camp ran down to save him ; but Ewen sent an arrow into his body also, and 
both fell into the river. 

After a long pause, Lochiel called Ewen up, and said they did not know who he 
was or where he came from. When informed on these and other points, Lochiel said 
—‘* My little man and great hero, if you stay with us in Lochaber I will give you a 
choice farm on my estate.” Ewen thanked his Chief, but said that he could not wish 
for a better master than The Chisholm, and, therefore, he would return to him. At 
that moment the enemy moved off the field, and Lochiel exclaimed—‘‘ Brave man, you 
fought the battle single-handed.” On his return Ewen delivered a letter of thanks 
from Lochiel to The Chisholm, urging him to befriend the little archer. Soon after- 
wards Eoghann Beag MacMhartainn was placed in the fertile and arable farm of 
Baile-na-bruich, Strathglass. His descendants continued in that farm for generations. 
I well remember seeing the last members of the family evicted from the farm. Their 
names were Rory, Ewen, and David. Another brother of theirs was a soldier, who fought 
in the American War, and did not live to return home. Rory was also a soldier, 
first in the Glengarry Fencibles, and afterwards in the regular army ; fighting in the 
Peninsular War. He was married, and left one son, Hugh Cameron, now in his 85th 
year, and living quite alone in one small room at 36 King Street, Inverness. Hugh had 
an only son, also a soldier, who fought in the Sepoy War. The last letter he wrote to 
his father was on the fall of Lucknow. Poor Hugh Cameron, now half blind, con- 
fined to his room for months back, nothing is left of him but the mere remains of re- 
spectability. He is very generally believed to be the only living male representative of 
the ancient MacMartin Camerons of Letterfinlay. The publication of this letter in 
the Celtic Magazine may help to soften his remaining sojourn here, which cannot 
now, in the natural course of things, be very prolonged. — Faithfully yours, 


June 18, 1884. COLIN CHISHOLM. 


THE DANCE OF “SEANN TRIUBHAIS.” 
annette 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 
CELTIC SOCIETY OF DUNFERMLINE, 
St MARGARET’s HALL, DUNFERMLINE, 22nd May 1884. 
S1r,—Mr J. G. Mackay, in his second article on the Highland Dress, says :— 
“We have to this day an instance of the contempt in which the breeches were held 
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in the dance, ‘ Seann Triubhais,’ which is a burlesque on the awkward restraint of the 
Lowland garb.” 

Surely this statement is hard to believe, and it is due from the author of it that he 
should produce the grounds of his assertion. 

The ‘‘ Trews” is an article of Highland dress of much older date than 1745, as 
Mr Mackay will find by reference to Logan’s ‘‘ Scottish Gael ;” and in the Scottish 
Highlands, as well as in Ireland, it has had its legitimate place for centuries. 

Ancient stone sculptures prove ‘‘ the trews” to be of equal antiquity with the kilt, 
at least so far as existing representations of these habits show. 

Then as to the dance of ‘* Seann Triubhais,” Mr Mackay is surely not serious 
when he speaks of its ‘‘ awkward restraint.” 

On the contrary, its six steps—although little known, and but seldom seen—are 
universally admitted among both amateur and professional dancers to be at once 
graceful and easy. 

It is a fact that the late Lord Elgin, of Eastern fame, once danced the ‘“ Seann 
Triubhais ” at a ball in this city with the greatest éclat. 

The dance is well known in this Society, and in this country side, and we strongly 
object to the disparaging remarks of Mr Mackay upon our ancient Celtic treasure.— 
Iam, &c., KENNETH MATHESON, Junior, Secretary. 


THE GREENOCK TELEGRAPH ON MACKENZIE’S ‘ ANALYSIS 
OF REPORT OF CROFTER ROYAL COMMISSION.”—‘‘ The most of us re- 
semble the Home Secretary in at least one respect—we have not yet found time to 
read the whole of the ponderous tomes that contain the Report of the Crofter Com- 
mission. And the number is comparatively small that have any reasonable prospect 
of ever achieving a task so great. The vast majority of readers must be content to 
trust to a conspectus of the voluminous document. This they will find in a sixpenny 
pamphlet which has been prepared by the man who, of all men, is best fitted for the 
execution of such a task. We refer to Mr Alexander Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot., the 
editor of the Ce/tic Magazine, who was the first to suggest that a Royal Commission 
should be appointed, and who, after his proposal had been agreed to by the Govern- 
ment, wrought with patriotic enthusiasm to make the Commission a reality. It has 
pleased the so-called political economists of Edinburgh to subject Mr Mackenzie to 
very harsh criticism, as if he were animated by motives as selfish as their own ; but 
the Highland crofters know better, and so does every unprejudiced onlooker. By 
producing a digest of the Report he has added another to the many valuable services 
he has rendered to a good cause. It isa searching commentary as well as a careful 
conspectus. The compiler frankly gives credit to the Commissioners for doing better 
than he expected ; at the same tithe he points out the illogical and contradictory 
character of some of their conclusions. The summary has been drawn up with con- 
spicuous fairness, most admirable temper, and in a manner to which no one can take 
the slightest exception. It is appropriately prefaced with a portrait of Mr Fraser- 
Mackintosh, M.P., the only pronounced friend of the crofters who had a seat on the 
Commission, and who proved his fidelity by the manner in which he enraged the 
Duke of Argyll. We are glad to see his honest face prefixed to a document which 
he did so much to make the complete thing that it is. We hope that Mr Mackenzie’s 
pamphlet will be circulated in thousands all over the land. The more it is read the 
more resolute and widespread will the demand be for immediate legislation to relieve 
the oppressed and downtrodden population of the Highlands,” 
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